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lUi^ inaiiiral riilitlrd liufmninii, ifw llunuiti 
Cinirniiinrnl oj St hools IIIIIISI I'l^riUti^tinn, was wiincn 
to f^iildc s( hool UNuUM'ship'fJwsorinrI in Ihoir (^Hoi ls to 
solvr s« hool prohU'iiis tflroniflr^llu* iiivolviMiuMit itml 
|)arti( ipation ot th(* school Mh^^^^ tcuichoi^i, 
stiuhMits. parriits, staO, and coinimmity iihmiiImms * 
Allliough llirsr |)cm's()iis oUrii hold divtMst! |)oiiit% ot 
virw tliry have a coniiiion iiitcrtvst in imiytn inutlhu 
scliool s liunian rnv'ironin(;nt ' 

IIII',S tacilitation |)i'c\se;nts the |)hilosftphy ol (^^^ 
collahorativ r decision making as w(!ll as |)ro(:(M}urrs hpt 
group pr()f)l(Mn solving d(*V(!lo|M>d in tlu^ OHi^rtr of 
lnt(>rgroup Kcrlations, California State; !l(!partiii(!nt ()f 
Kducation. / * ; 

IIh* IIIKS facilitation incthod ha,^ hccn tau^it (o ^ 
school distiict and school |)ersoi^^;l in northciii a/^d 
soulluMii (ialifoi'iiia and has been (implovcHl 
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s|Lir(*essfiillycip ,^t?v(Tal schools to solve school 
(Mn%j^)nnient n^l^^Hij)r()l)Uuns that. Wftft; aflecting 
sliidcMil ik:hic!V^mcMit, I'ht; inapual wus (iesigned 
|)riniarily as a rc'fcToncc! guide? ftn* persons wfto 
parti( ipate in the IHKS fac:ilitation tiaining provided 1^' 
\\\v. {)\X\i v. of lnt(>rgroup Rc^lat^ons. It alfto can serve as 
a valuable tc»xt for- thqsc! who have* not liad the training 
but who vvisii tp learn the method. 

VVc? c'xfcMid our spc!cial thanks to Xoan*P., Avis, 
Constiltant in the; Office of Inter^^ujt' Relations and ^ 
piincipal author of {\\v manual and []rinj[:ipal trainer in 
the IHKS facilitation method, and TO.tlizabeth D 
Bigelqw, As^iistant Pn)fessor af the \lJniversity,^.of San 
Francisco and a major contri^u^tor to th^ development 
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of the manual. 
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\m\mn\n^ \Uv Wxinvtxn Envirofirnrfil of Schools IHIIISI 
hni'ililiiftnil^} is a inaiuiar (i(\sigiuMi to assist yoii (iuiinf; 
^ thr coiiisi* oiyyour tiainiiif; in tac^ilitation and 

allcMwardH vvIumi you an* leading an INKS group. You 
arc* (Micouragc'd duiing your training to vviitc* notrs in 
tlu' Vnanu^l and 4o rt^ad it hctwcuMi sessions, I'he* 
manual is not a substitute* tor training, and cannot 
provide llu^ most valiiahU^ ItMiiiing (vxptMiencu! of 
all repealed practticc^, tog(>th(M' with feedlKU^k rn)m 
skilU'd laeilitato^s and othcM' particip^jints in training ai 
well as your own ass<\ssnUMits of your strengths and J 
areas lor improvenuMit. Howwct, th(^ manual ean* uf 
enormous help to you after- yhii havtvcomplett^d voi^ry 
training, ex|)e( ially when you aif^ planning an IHKS 
metMing, dc^vt^loping a proe(\ss agenda, mvitrwing 
problem-solving methods, or leading an IHKS group, 

t his chapter contains, an introduction to the IHKS 
group, a discussion of the history of the IHES concept, 
and an overview of IHES training. 



Uliaf An- nil S (.itMifis/ 



IHES (pronounced "eyes") groups are established and, 
maintained to assist a school community in addressing 
issues related to the human environment in the school. 
I'he ^oal of IHKS groups is to improve the quality of 
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hl(* 111 lh(* sc Unol Ihc f^icuips vvoikfto innrasr 
(llf^|H)rhiniti(*s ten the f;i()vvth «iiHi (i(*v(*ln|)iiiriit nt 
iii(iivi(iual inrinlir\.s nt the* srhinil (Muiuiuiiiitv and tn 
pnanoh* ('onstnictiv (* inUMvu tioii 1 hrs(* iinpnrtant 
l(*ahirrs ot llll-.S groups an* n*l1r( hut in thr nainc In 
I'ssiMU (V Ilir.S f;rniips arc* 

■ / .s I hry arc inlri cslc'd indivij^lnals vvhn i rprrsrnt 
lIuMUSfK «'s, t'vrii lhuiif{h Ihcy arr rrprrsmtativr ol 
iiuyiy .schnni ( nniiiuinitv f^roups 

■* ■ I'Ars \ \}v\ V irvv Ww schonl troin aH rxpaiiiird p<»r 
spcM tivc, scH'iiif; prohUMiis anui rnvrsiniiiiif; snhitions 

■ , \\'r.s. I lu'v anirni Ihc f;<»al of iinpix)vinf; Ihr human 
c^^vironiiHMit ot tlu* s( hool aiui support iUv work ot 
l(u* f;roup. 

Hv lakriif; nvspniisihililv tor addrrssiiif; issurs. i nnt rrns, 
and piohlrins in thr srhool s luiinan riiv ironiiK^nt and 
vvorkiiif; in a sysU'inatir way lo Ctfrrl chaiif^r, iUr INKS 
groups tlu>iiis(!lvrs Ihtoiiu* an inipe)i1an1 and iiU(*f;i*al 
part ot the school 

An IIIKS ^tiup lM!gins hV idrntityinn and analy/ing 
areas tor iinpiovrnirnt, rxainininf; many solutions, and 
rhoosiiif; thr most appr|[)pnatr solution. Nrxt, tlu* 
^roup usually rnlists thr support and assistancr ot 
ntluMs to inov(> its plans into action. I'hr f;i*oiip 
mnnitors it*3c impart on thr arc^a of humaiv 
(MuiionnU'iit sclcrtcui tor* intt^rvrntion and continues to 
idcntifv^ new ai'cas loi^ improvrmrnt. Thr IHKS pix)(:<»ss 
is a positive one; it eiicouiages constRirtive piohhMii 
solving and ( :ollal)orativ(> derision making. In its 
workings the IHKS group models many of tlie ({iialities 
it hopes to pmmgtt! in thtvlargef school environment, 
such as respect lor olliers, commitment to common 
goals, task onentatiua and appreciation of diflercmces. 



Histoid ol the IIII S roncepl 



In UX^7 the Office of Intergroup Relations, C^riifornia 
State DepartmcMit of Kdiication, commissioned a gi;oup 
of edu( ators to analyze the social aspects of school 
pi'ohlems and tormulate stI'at(!gi(^s toi' change. The 
( ommitt(*e s chatg(* was to devc^Iop a ^manual to assist 



♦.1 linni ^l.ill iniMiilM'is in aiMiivssin^ hunijii rcl.ihcMi* 
r.Mirs .111(1 ( (Mic cMiis in Ihc s( hool fiu inuuiUMil 1 lu' 
WDik i)t \\\r (cnntnincM* irsnllcMl in tin* |uihlir.iti(Mi i»l 
//M/MrM//ti^ (/ir lUnn*in l\n\iiiti\n\ci\t <»! SclnKtls 
/*/v*/)/r/M.s .i/m/ ^S//.i/r^i;/r.s (Sananii'iiln C alilorniii Slair 
Df'pai tiniMit of I ducatioir HTM) l lic purpnsrs nt thai 
manual aii' In liirtj) piincipals idcMilth and ninnilni 
Iniinan ir*lalinns tssurs and cnnccwns and In assist 
lahn inrinlHMs nl tlir srhnol cniiinuinilN' in Imm nniiiif; 
innir awaii' nt Ihrsr |)i'nl)h»nis .ind thcii nvvn , 
t rspniisihtlitv tni' tiiidin/^ sniutinns Althnugh the 
( innnullcM' did nnl intrnd tn |)i'nvidL* .s|)r('irM 
iniph'^inrnlatinn inrthnds nr a|)p^)a^lH^s. it did 
irrnininrnd that a /^rnup lie (*stal)lish(*d in (*arh schoni 
l(» iihMitih and prinriti/.r -kPN' schoni sptM^ifu^ issues. 
( onriM iis. nr piohlcins I his f^innp was railed a Srhnnl 
lliiinan I an ii nnnuMit AssrssiniMit (irnnp. and sniiA 
^rnrial m ninnuMidatinns tnr its rninpnsitinn and 
pinrrss vvrir nttcMrd 

Attn the pnhliratinn nt thr \\)7\) inaiuial. thr (MVirr 
nt lnt(*rf{rnnp Kriatinns initiatrd a snirs nt nnr day 
tiaininf^ srssinns tn intnxhM^i' rdnratnrs tn thr manual 
and tn pinvidr thrm with mnn» s|MM:itir intormatinn nn 
hnvv tn ri^ftahlish groups in tluMi* schools In rcvspnnsr 
t(» thr ihmmI (v\|)rrssrd hv rdurators toi* additional 
training; in thr prorrss ot rondurting surh gi'ou|)s. thr 
()t1i(*r ot lnt(M'grnU|) Rrlatiniis drsif;nr(i and spnii^^oird 
a thirr day tiainiiif; |)rnf;i'ain that |)n)v'idrd partiri|lfants 
with thr nrrc?ssaiy skills tn rondurt small-gi^)up 
prohUMii soK inf{ sessions rc'latc^d to the human 
rnvirnnment in thr .school. In nH^ognition ot thr i\\c\ 
that thr school gn)ups |)riiorni mon> than ass(*ssiiUMit. 
thr name nt thr gn)nps was (^han^c^i in 1H81 to 
Improvinf? thr Human Knvin)nmrnt ot Sc^hools (IHKSl 
f^roups. 

As the coiu^c^pts of s(^hool (tlimatr and IHKS iiHUMvrd 
incrrasiuf? attention- tlu^ Oftlct^ ot lnt(!rgiY)U|) K(^latinns 
rrlined its trainiriM pjo^^iam turtlu^r to* assist school 
distiict «^ ta(ijH|||(>i site staff ithmtiIkms in estahlishinf{ 
and maintaii^P^)iif{ninf{ IIIKS prnf^rams tailnrrd tn 
their sjircilH* iii»rds and environments This manual 




wan ('1()|MmI In i (*H|Mni*«(^ In if^|iM'nlH Irniir li jilniMi 
l«u thtatoiH in tlu* srlinnln tni IuiUhm Inlorfiiattnii Ihiil 
would aHHiHt thcMn in lht*ir vvciik vvilfi Ilil.S gnutpn 
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An Ilir.S gnuip. (^rttahllHht'tl ant,i traliUMl with 
iissistanc (* Innn ihr Ofllrr nl InUMgnutp Kt^latinnn iOIHl 
pioxidcs an nppnrtunily Inr a srlinnl or srhnnl (li.stlirt 
t(» a(l(lr<*ss frssn(*s irKilrd ly Ihr luunan rnvtnniMUMTl in 
tlir s( IkmiI within a t^i^k unrntiMl. prnhlrin snlv in^ 

^KMip ((Mlt(*.\t 

In (*.st«il)lish an IMKS ^rnup in a srhnnl nr .sc\'f*ral 
Hit S f;nui|ks in a srhnnl (lihtiirt. an OIH c nii.sultant 
first iiu'iMs with l«M(l«*rH in the* M^lionl nr illHtiirt tn 
(Irtnininr nuitiial intiM^sts. thr ivxttMit nl rninniitiiUMit 
tn rnnsrnsiis (Imsinii making, and spiH iai iu'cmIs nr 
( IK iiinstiiiu (*s \r.\t. tin* srhnnl <ind (listnrt IradtM'hhip 
idcntilv intrrrstrd uidividiials in th(* srhnnl rniiiiiutnttv 
whn will irrrivr tiainiiif; in thr lili S larilitatinn 
inrthnd th«it has Immmi drvrinprd tnr rnndurtiiif; \\l\ S 

^Vi Mips 

111! S lanlitatoi training. whi( h usu<ill\ takrs thnM* 
davs, is rnndurtcd Tn OIK rniisultants and rnvrrs the* 
fnllnwing g(MU*ral tnpirs 

1 Huilding hlnrks nf IIIKS tarilttatinn 

«i HrvM'w nl hasir coniiiuinicatinn skills 
h Adviinrrd rnmnuiniration skillh niaiuiging 
( (inllirt and angrr 

1 Intmdiiction to IHKS. (ac^ilitation and tlu* concrpt 
nl coiiMMisus (Uh ision making in gix)iips 

A lntn)du(:tii)n to thr pn)bU»m soKing s(H|ihmi< «' ai>d 
pn)hl(MTi%s()King methods for gn)Lips 

4 Facilitation nl IHKS gn)upH 
Advanced facilitation methods 

Methods of training include miniUniun's, denion- 
strations. simulations. ex|)i>hential activities, and 
su[)emsed practicuv At the conclusion of the training, 
pailicipants will have a(M|uired the ))asi(^ skills of an 
IHKS fa( ilitatoi and will Im* «it least mimmalK 
rompcMe^nl to conduct an IHKS group independcMillv 
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Mill till- thlrril.iv ti.iiliiiSf^ nt tilt I h t ^it i »l '7 I t.ri hrrtt 
( iM) i| ilrtf '( I the tr.K hn .u lini iiist intni studriit |Mtrtit 
.tnil c DiMiiiuiiitv iiu miIn'I shi| » n\ p\v IINS ^KMips is 
I'st.thlishrt I h\ tin' s( IumiI Ir.u Irijsl ii| » \ onr i^u 
tf.tiniMf; .ifut pl.iiiniuK scssuhi \h sclu^duhu) \u\ all IHI s 
l.ii llll.ilni s .Hill Mf'wiv srlrrtnl oi cIim fnl ^t(Ml|» 
iiM'inlM'i s ()ti fill*, il.iv .1 ( (Hisiih.iii! tiiiin the ( )tli( r nl 
Ititrl f;if Hip Mrl.iljuMs iMtludiurs .ill |Mltl(l|Mn!s In thr 
I ll lll< isn| >l U |MM|H>SCS .111(1 |H(M(MllMrN ot .IM IMI.S 

f;i ou|) I hr\ uhsriM* .uul |Mi !M i|Mtr in .i <lrnu»nsluili( mi 
nl .1 '.iliuil.iird It!! S ^iDUp inrrtlli^ \rM Ihr IIM S 
^^i(Mi|)H ntrrt with th<*il t.irilifntoi s to hlriitiK |Mlf»nti/r 
.iihI aii.iK/r issurN irKitrd In tl^c* luinuui cm ii niiiiiriit 
in tlirti ii's|M*rtivr srhnoK In .snl)s(M|iiriit mrrtin^s thr 

ti( i|).iMls will scrk to iiddi'(*««N th(*«i(* iHHiirN in a 
|iiisili\c ( nnstiut tiviv .Hid stinrtuii*d in«iniiri I he 
I onsullani |M^>\>d('s sn|i|inrt .iiid assistaiK c to lot .il 
mis t.H lilt. itois .IS tlir\ ( oiidiif t ^lonp riicrtin^s .ind 
(itlriN <(instrn(n\r < niniiiriits on (linr f.it iht.itin^ skills 

\s ni'rdc fl thr ruiisulhilit iin rts with Iih .il III! S 
I.M ilitatf H s .IS .1 ^lonji In rondnrt .idvanrnr tt.nnitif^ oi 
.iltrnils snhsf •( |ni'i It lltl S ^inu|i nirrtiii^s hi |nn\idr 
.issisl.inc r .ind n >nsullatinn In Ihr t.irilit.itni s \ 
(onsnllaiil Ir nni thr ( )tVirr nt 1 nh^gi ni i| i MrlatM»ns 
(onliiiiirs In |Mn\tdr tnllnw n|i .isMstaMrr In Ihr WW S 
^rniips .IS irijnrstrd hv thr srhonl nr srliool distLiKt 



( ha|)irrs 1 thniiigh (> arr drsi^nrd tn rnnrspnnd In 
th(^ ( ontrnts nt tht* thnn^dav IHKS training |)nigrani In 
( haptt 1 1 thr «inthnrs |)nvsiMit thr linildiiig hliu ks nt 
llfl S t.K tlitahnii inrlnding a n*\ir\\ nt hasic* 
f ninninnir.itinn skills and thr advaiirrd skills nt 
riicin«iging (ontlirt and angrr ( ha|)trr '\ rnntains a 
drsrn|)tinn nf tlu* rnin|)niUMits nf IFiKS farilitatinii .ujd 
lh<* prnrrss <^ tarilitaliiig IHKS gnuip niiMMings 
( IhiptiM ) niitlinrs thr |)iinri|)lrs and tiH'hniqnrs nt 
prnhlrin solving in small gn)nps In (!ha|)trr 5 
ha( kgrnnnd matrnal nn small giv^ip |)nM rssrs and 
stialrgirs tni inainlaining an llir,S group as a tulK 
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functioning entity in the school in df^Rlra. Chapter 
6 provides inform^tiph xin advanced IHES facilitation 
methods and suggestions foii improving ^Us. Next, the 
appendix contains a description of how an IHES group 
is established. Finally, the authors present a list of 
references on small-group processes, conflict 
management, communication, and facilitation. 



Pii (](iii<:lii(sioii a llf*^iiiiiiii|t< 



As you become more familiar vvdth and experience 
the role and responsibilities of an IHES facilitator, you 
will find that much of your past learning in 
communications and in small groups will be useful 
and adaptable to this new situation. In addition, you 
will learn new approaches and methods that vvdll bring 
increased confidence and competence in taking on the 
role of an IHES facilitator. 
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Educators are, in general excellent communicators. 
After all exchanging information and ideas is their 
stock-in-trade and. the basis of their professional 
expertise. However, training as an IHES facilitator 
requires the use of-a specific set of communication 
skills that may differ somewhat from those used every 
day. 

To prepare you . for the role of facilitator this chapter 
reviews the fundamentals of communication that are 
particularly useful in the resolution of problems 
encountered in attempts to improve the human 
environment , of schools. These skills include: 

■ Developing accurate perceptions 

■ Active listening 

■ Responding and clarifying ' 
Resolving conflicts 



School problems come in ^11 sizes and dimensions. 
Sometimes you . may need to redirect the behavior of a 
single student or confront the negative attitudes of a 
parent. At other times you may be called upon to 
participate in a districtwide effort to reshape the 
curriculum to improve academic achievement. Whatever 
the scope of the problem in vyhich you find yodrself 
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engaged — whether it involves just and another ^ 
•person or the competing needs of/a number of 
persons or groups— the first ste^/in coming to terms 
with the problem is to see it fo/ what it is, to perceive 
it accurately. 

To do so is not easy because you must, in your new 
role as facilitator, put aside your own values and 
biases and strive to view the problem from the 
perspectives of others. To ^start with, you need to 
recognize that each person is different and acts and 
reacts to different experiences and aspects of the 
environment. Respect for individual differences and a 
genuine desire to understand the other person's point 
of view are essential attitudes of the pr^ofessional IHES 
facilitator. These attitudes are the "very foundation of 
communications^aimed at improving the human 
environment df schools. 

A useful strategy for improving one's 
perceptions— and thus for improving problem 
analysis— is to keep in mind the distinctions antong 
(1) observations; (2) inferences; and (3) judgments. 

Observations are those qualities that can be 
perceived with the sense organs — what can be seen or, 
to a lesser extent, heard, touched smelled, or tasted. 
Strictly speaking, observations have nothing to do with 
thinking or feeling about what is being perceived. 
Because observations are about as close to pure fact as 
possible, one can also be confident that high levels of 
agreement will occur among all parties observing the 
same phenomenon, 

Interpretation based on the context— the how, when, 
and where — of an observation is referred to as 
inference. Through interpretation a person decides the 
meaning, the underlying story, of what has been 
observed, on the basis of one's own social, cultural, 
intellectual, or emotional dispositions. Although this 
^ process is perfectly natural in that it enables a person 
to make sense of experiences, the inferences drawn are 
often based on individual stereotypes and prejudices 
that may not be appropriate to the situation at hand. 
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, When a person makes judgments about what is 
observed, that person is stating ho\v he or she feels 
about something on the ba[sis of a personal value 
system. Approval or disapproval of what is seen is 
based on one's sense of good and bad, right and 
wrong. This, of course, will determine how one will 
subsequently tend to act in relation to the situation or 
problem. 

As an exercise, try to describe someone as fully as 
possible, using only observational statements. You will 
probably find that it is hard to stick with specific 
behavioral attributes without drawing conclusions or 
generalizations about that person. Next, notice the 
inferences and judgments you make. How are your 
attitudes affected by the age, sex, or race of the 
person? How are your attitudes affected by the context, 
in which the person is observed? What do you think is 
the basis of your inferences or judgments? 

When you are in the role of private citizen, your 
inferences and judgments are entirely your own affair. 
In the role of IHES facilitator, however, your neutrality 
in the course of the problem-solving process is 
absolutely essential, as will be discussed in more detail 
in Chapter 3. As facilitator it is your duty to be as 
observant as possible — in other words, to stick with 
behaviors and specifics — so that you do not impede 
the fact-finding process or cause divisiveness among 
the parties concerned! >\ 



In conjunction with observational skills, active 
listening must also be developed. Both are crucial to 
effective facilitation and problem solving. Active 
listening, as opposed to just hearing, is more difficult 
than is commonly realized. Often, when persons think 
they are listening, they are in reality mentally engaged 
in forming an answer to what the other person is 
saying or in evaluating what it means. IHES facilitators 
must try to understand what the message means from 
the other person's perspective. 
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Listening, then, is/^rreq^^^pagsivie^ 
• during u^ich the/bther person talks on. .Rm^ it is 
active, requiring energy and effort to^joijiprenend and 
remember what the person is trying tQ communicate 
while suspending your own judgments about the 
content. To become a better listener, try to apply these 
rules: 

1. Get ready to listen. Just because only your ears 
are involved; do not think that you can listen well 
while thumbing through papers or doing 
something else with your hands. Give the other 
person your full attention by putting other things 
aside and assuming a physically relaxed position. 
You will then be mentally alert and ready to 
engage in this communication. 

2. Listen to understand rather than to refute. Post- 
pone your judgment of what the person is saying 
and strive to ascertain what the person mean^. On 
the basis of your ovCn experience, imagine how 
you might feel in his or her situation, 

3. Control your emotions. If you find yourself 
reacting strongly to what is being said to you with 
anger annoyance; or irritatioa try to put your 
feelings aside for the time being. If you can define 
or locate the source of your reaction; so much the 
better. ' 



|{eN|Hindiii^ and C]larif%iii^ 



Now ihat the importance of careful observation and 
active listening has been discussed it is appropriate to 
discuss how yoU; as an IHES facilitator and problem 
solver can improve the quality of communication by 
(1) encouraging other persons to express themselves 
completely; and (2) helping them to identify the 
essence of the problem, issue; or concern they, are 
trying to discuss. Using the techniques described here 
will enable you and the group to arrive together at a 
reasoned analysis of the problem and to share in its 
eventual solution. 
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l^li^ WoDvbrliiil Attending Beh«i(jloiti 

^ Cornmunication involves nonverbal as well as^ verbal 
components. For example, some experts contend that 
words ^alone, constitute only^7 percent of a messuage; 
tone of voice and inflection amount for 38 percent; 
and facial expressions, posture, and body gestures 
account for 55 percent (Human Behavior and 
Li}Hdcrship, 1977). It is useful for us, therefore, to^ ^ 
consid(>r what we convey to others nonverbally and 
perhaps unconsciously. 

A fenv simple techniques and behaviors will commu- 
nicate your interest in and respecter IHES group 
members, your openness to each of their ideas, and 
your attentiveness to the group's process: 

1. /Jve c;on/ciC/^ indit^ates your interest and seives to 
ke^ep the person speaking focused on the commu- 
nication process. Looking away from the person is 
not only discourteous\but may also be frustrating 
to the speaker. On the -other hand, be careful not 
to stare; just relax and be natural. In addition, 
you should be aware of cultural differences in 
holding eye contact. For/^example, children from 
some ethnic groups are t«ught to look away or 
down in the presence of an adult because to 
maintain eye contact would be considered 
disrespectful. 
. 2. Body hmgiiagc and gestures are also signals of 
your receptivity to others. Try to relax your body, 
particularly your upper body, shoulders, and aiTifis. 
A facilitator with tightly folded arms or hunched 
shoulders may appe^ar tense and defensive and 
Inav impede communication and provide an 
inappropriate model for the group. 

3. Nodding as a person is speaking is an excellent 
technique for encouraging open communication. It 
is the essential nonverbal expression of the aye 
portion of the JHES philosophy— affirming the 
contributions^ of the group members and the 
process as a whole. 
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^IwvUing ExpreMkNi and DUgomIoib 

In conjunction with rjgnverbal attending behaviors, 
certain minimal verbal encouragers are also useful ip 
opening avenues of communication and* inviting full 
participation of IHES group members. As a person is 
talking, you might try the following respoi[^es to> keep 
him or her going: Umm-hmm . . ^r Uh-huh ! . . 

Oh . . So . . . Then . . And . . ^ell me more.' Or 
you might repeat one or two key words, simply restate 
the other person's words exactly^ or remain silent. 

In addition; as an IHES facilitator you will be asking 
many questions of the group to stimulate discussion 
and clarify or analyze an idea or si^ggestior^^You can 
enhance this process by applying these guidelines: 

1. Ask open-ended rather than closed questions, 
Open questions generally begin with the words 

* What . . . ?" or How . . . ? or ' CouldAVould . . . ?" 
Questions such as "What is your perception of the 
problem?" or "Could you tell me more about what 
happened?" have the advantage of helping people 
to elaborate a point and to clarify specific types of 
behavior. In addition; the questions enable you to 
focus attention on the group's feelings. Closed 
questions; on the other hand; tend to cut off 
communication because they can generally be 
answered with a simple yes or nO; such as 
questions beginning with "Hav6 you . . . ?" or 'Will 
you . . . ?" Questions beginning with "Why . . . ?" are 
also usually closed because tjiey tend to elicit 
defensive responses. 

2. Avoid leading questions. Be careful not to entrap 
the group with a question that leads toward your 
own conclusion as opposed to theirs. A question 
such as "Are you doing that because the principal 
pressured you?" carries certain assumptions which 
may result in your alienation from the group. 
Keep your questions open-ended. 

3. Try to phrase questio/is in a positive manner Do 
not ask, "What went wrong at this meeting?" 
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Instead, ask. "What might We hav£ done ■differently 
to make this meeting more succesSfril?" 



ParaphraMing ^ * 

Paraphrasing, or restatii^ what a person has^aid, 
tan cojitrihute to open communications. First, it lets 
the person know that yeu have heard and are tiying to 

understand v\'hat Was said, and it nU:ely acknowledges - ,IM 
th(^ qontiihution. fn addition, it provides a check on [M 
th(^ accuracy of the facilitator's perceptions and will y^ f' 



assist you in developing. your activ e listening skills. /-)^^7^^^ 
Kiniiilv. it assists, the recorder in capturing the essence * . ^f!^-^ ''^'>^j^ -'''i/'^'-k^- 



of the comraunication. ■// ''/.ynJi ?^>/i^,*A 



ReflecddK Feelingn^ 

Paraphrasing de^rfs ^)vith the content of what was ; :^ / / ^ 

said. Statemenfi^-^thW _^mphasize and clarify the feelihg ' f^^^'" ' 

t(3n(^ of the mes$a^e can also further commiirvication ' ^ 
and trust in a ^cta]6. Reflecting feelings is, however, a 
(liflicult skill arid should he attempted only when you ^ 
confidently perceive the need to reveal the emoUonal ^ ^£ ^ 

component of a message or when a distinct / ? 
discrepancy exists between what a person ha^ said 
and how it was said. What is important here^ls * 

empathy^ the ability to sense, accurately the emotional « 
world of another. ProceeiJj wjth caiition, however, as 
offending a group member vvith an off-target comment 
could seriously impede the progress of the groiip. 

Summarizing 

Summarizing is an attempt to recapitulate, condense, 
and ciystallize what has been said. It is , important as 
well as rewarding to the group for you, as facilitator, to 
summarize at the conclusion of each activity or 

segment of a large task. To do so reminds the grd^up of ^ 
where it has come from, what has occurred, and what 
decisions were made. It also tends to shape the 

direction of future actions. Be sure to ascertain the ^ "r^ 

group's agreement with your summary because 
unintentional distortions or inaccuracies should be 
corrected before moving on. 
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Conflict iS; at some level a part of eveiyday life. It is 
a natur^ social process that can take various forms 
a^d have various outcomes. In a supportive, 
task-oriented environment, it is possible to resolve ^ 
conflict cooperatively rather than competitively, with 
definite gains rather than losses for the partie>s 
involved. / 

Within any group of individuals, especially one as 
diverse and as committed to change as an IHES group, 
conflict is bound to occur. For onp thing, just being in 
a group poses new tensions for an individual who may 
uyrry about acceptance or rejection by other group 
nii^mbers. In addition, each group member may feel a 
social need or obligation to prbmote or defend the 
value system he or she is expected to represent within 
the group, thus engendering some level of conflict. 
Finally, the problem-solving process itself can be 
stressful as the group strives for consensus. 

As an IHES facilitator you must prepare yourself to 
address flie occurrence of conflict within your group 
by becoming a^Kre of your oum response to conflict 
and learning to address it directly. You will, it is 
hoped, come to view the incidence of conflict as a 
necessary and creative dynamic within the group and 
to treat it not only as a u^ful and productive every 
but also as a special opportunity for problem solving. 
This section is designed to heighten your awareness of 
some issues relevant to your role in resolving conflict 
in the context of an' IHES group. 

Value of Conflict 

Conflict occurs when the concerns, goals, or values 
held by two or more parties are perceived to be 
incompatible or mutually exclusive. Conflict is often 
characterized by behavior intended to defeat or 
suppress one's adversary or to create an imbalance of 
power As such, its destructive potential, if left 
imchecked or unmediated, may result in hurt feelings, 
the inhibition of other members of the group, or. 
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worse, the sidetracking of progress toward your goals. 

Yet, in addition to its obvious dangers, conflict has a 
number of personal and social values (Filley, 1975). 
SpcUMfteally, within Ihe IHES group problem-solving 
|)r()C(\ss, (M)nnicl can |)rodiice some particularly truiltul 
^gains: 

1 It ciV} stiniuhitr the search for new facts or <f 
sohitiorjs. VV^hen Ivvo parlies disagrees about 
alUMiiahvc^ ideas or courses lo fojlovv, they may In* 
molivaled lo seek another solution acceptable to 
both. 

2. h runv irjcrrnsr the prohnl^lity of '\\ii\win ' 

sohitions. Although conflict may resolv^e itself in a 
vvin-los(^ manner, with one side the victor and the 
olIuM' the vancjuish^^d, it also allows for the airing 
of (^ven the' most negative and emotional aspects 
of the situation. In so doing, a certain amount of 
IcMision and antagonism is released and 
(U)mmunical(Hl, thereby becoming factored into the 
d(n(M()|)nuMit of consensus and bettering 
intragroup reflations in the long nm. 

3 It rnny lend to increased trust among the members 
as probh^rns are resolved without the exclusion of 
any individual member's position. It can also 
simultaneously r^iinforce the individuality of group 
nufrn,l)ers. 

KeMp€9nH(^ to Oonflirt 

In the face of conflict, a person's behavior can 
generally be char acterized by ont^ of th(\S(f five different 
siy\es (Auviiuf and others, 1978): 

1 Competing/forcing siriving to satisfy your conccM ii 
at any cost, c^ven at the expenses of oth(M\s. 

2. /\\'n/f//ng withdrawing from conflict by failing Jto 
a(^kn()vvledg(f its c^xifitence or refusing lo deal with 
it. , ''^ 

:i. /UY:o;7?;Mor/c'if/nt^A77?oo//7//?g atteniptiiig to pn^seive^ 
ihe. relationship by focusing on areas of agreement 
and ignoring areas of disagreement. The r(\sult is 
to giycf in to the other's concern at the expense of 
your own. 
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4. c;omprf>mi^Jing— bargaining so that each side gets 
pari of what it wants and gives up part of what it 
wants. Somelimes compromise is Ihe best 
resolmion lo a (H)nflicl. Often, hc)W(»\'(M\ a 
('()inpit)mis(? is rushed inlo without an 
(vxamination of all the alt(MMiati\(»s hec^aiise it is 
|)r(*siiined that splitting the* difT(*r(Mi(u* is tht* best 
|)ossil)U» outconuv 

f) rroblcni no/v /nti ro//ci/)orc'i//M^(^ agre^eing to look for 
some way of salisfv^ing both your conc:(?rn and iht^ 
otluM' s so that th(» f(H^ling of losing is avoided and 
a win-win solution is achi(*v(Hl. 

Wh(Mi it c:onu*s to facilitating, you will iuhhI lo 
d(*\(?lop and use! the problem'SoKing mode* far more 
than any olhtM'. \(^ (Mlh(?l(?ss, all fi\'(* models r(?pr(?s(Ti^t a 
s(»t of us(»ful social skills (Milir(^ly appi'opnal(* in cer tain 
situations. For (*xampU^, it can sonuMim(\s be wise lo 
l(M w(»ll (Miough alontT (avoiding) or lo kill th(Mn with 
kinchu^ss (acuu)mnu)daling). Although (ncMVonc^ is 
c:apabl(! of using all five modes, most pi^rsons lend lo 
use some modes more effectively or fi^Hiuenlly than 
others, 11 is important for you lo be awan^ of which 
mod(^ is comforlabU? or imcomforlable for Vou and 
which you may use infrequently: 

FormM of Conflict 

In addition lo knowing your prc^fcMTCHl styU^ or mode 
of (hulling with conflict, you need lo consider which of 
tlu^ fonus of conflict you fec^l most able and huisl able 
to d(^al with: 

L Iritmprrsoruil struggles within your,s(^lf 
2. Intcr/wrsofUil slriiggU^s Iw^lwc^en yours(*lf and 
anolh(M' 

:i. /M/r,'i^t^ron/; struggles between, yoursc^lf and olhc^r 
numibers within a given group 

4. /M/ergron/> struggles involving yoursc^lf a,s n^pre- ' 
senlalive of a group and giber Tc?pr(\s(»ntalives of 
another group 

5, /Ms7/7u//onci/ struggles Ix^tween yours(»lf and 
agcMils of a givcMi institution 
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Agaiii; no single form is inherently better or worse 
than another, but it is important for you to be 

conscious of your own preferences and sensitivities so 
that you can handle ( onflicts more effectively as Ihey 
iuisr in* the (M)iii*sc of facilitating. In addition, you will 
\)v rnoiv able lo ideiilifv Ihe conflict styles of group 
nHMnluM\s and alUM* your own a}jipn)ach accordingly 

.\lanap<enieal of /\n^nr 

As a facililalor you will also need lo pre|)an> yourself 
lo dc*al wilh auger as an almost int^vilahle expressic^n 
of (M)nfli(i uilhiii Ihtr group. Rc>memb(>r thai, in hying 
lo im|)r()vc» Ihc^ human iMivironnuuil of scliools, you 
will he Irafficking in Ihe realm of personal value 
svsU»ms. As a i^\sull you aiv. bound lo encounttM^ 
inUMis«^ (unolional reactions along the way. Tiy to 
( 1) anticipates lhal emotional redactions will occur sooner 
or laU?r; (2) deal with them as a natural occuirence; 
Ci) proUscl Ihts other members of the group from altack; 
and (41 slay uninvolved personally, t^ven when Ihe 
anger may be direcled at you. 

As a strategy for resolviiig a person's angry feelings, 
lh«* following csasy-lo-itMiKdmlHsr fivtvslep process should 
l)e k(!pl ill mind: 

A( ktu)\vlo(i}:,(' a/?i;fy /(f,v*//Mgs //i thr other person, 
Wvmv.mhvi lhal ic^flecting ihe feeling level of a 
p«;rson s commimication can often have a defusing 
tsflecl 

IVotice reii( live /er'//Mg.s in yourself, Kor (sxam|)Us, if 
you {ev.\ yourscsif wanling lo allack or wilhdravv, 
r(>inind yourst^lf of your r(\spbnsibilily lo addn^ss 
Ihc^se issues directly. 

Give a suiumniy and reflection of the conteiU, You # 
llusrcsby acknowUnigtv Iht^ person s conlribulion as 
valuahUd lo ihe lask at hand while refocusing on 
Xhe lask 

Evolve a shared prnblein 'stuteinent, Bolh of you aits 
thereby uniUsd in your allempls lo understand ihe. 
|)n)blem. 

Hesiilve throufi^h artion-nriented problem solvinf^^ 
which is al ihe heavi of ihe IUKS process ilst^lf 
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The key tQ transforming conflict into a ppoductive 
encounter is to repiain neutral, related, and flexible. 
Do not let llie situation trighl^n or distress yk^u 
|)iM>i()iianv and lu>lp the f^niuj) m«MnlK*rs b\ making 
suggestions about liovv lliey iniglil di»al vvilli \\\v 
conllicl (*()()[K»raliv c»lv In doing so vou will also niodi»l 
these inif)oi1anl allhbule,s toi lhi» olhei* gi*ou|) 
nuMiibers 

As an IMKS tarililaloi* vou will also need to [iiacliee 
using \\\v |)roblenvsolving iiiodalilv iiUMilioned earliiM* 
b«»(*ausc win win solulions an* the goal ol llie IMKS 
gi*oU|) |)ro(*ess It is also well lo i*einenilHM>ftial llie 
IMKS grouj) is liisl and forcMiiosI lask oiicMiled. It is not 
HHMiit to fx'ovide f)^v (*li()tliei'a[n oi* liuman relations 
training In tlie couK^^e ol tbis manual and tbe IHI,S 
training, vou will be [YTovTded with manv 
[)rol)leni solving tools tbat should enable vou to 
manage (onllic ts that might o( ( ur duiingdn IHI.S 
nuMMing 




\\\v |»ui|»n.sr nt ( h.i|»lri W is (o lra« li llir a| <itinii 
n} ( oinniunir.itinn skills tn <i s|MM'ili( nirthnd of 
Kk ilittitioii (Irsi^iird tni use in thr st hnnis lvh<it 
mrtlioH IS r.ilird llir \\\\\S fiu ilitiitioii /Mr//u)(/ ' licin^^ 
tr.iinrd in miulurtin^ inrrtin^s .irrnrdinf; to tliis 
nu'tliod will cnalilr ynu and vniir ^inup tn (IimI tnnrr 
rllrc tivrls <uul ciririrnllv with llir various |»rnl)l(Mns nl 
iinpi ()v 111^ thr luinian rn\ irnnnuMit nl sclinnls. 

\s a rrvirw <nul rrinlnicrinrnl nf \niii* Irainin^ as 
t<i( ililtitoi s A (lisnissinii nl tlir Inllnvvm^ itrnis is 
iiK ludrd in this rlia|Mrr 

■ ( srs ot thr Ilil^S larilitatinn nirtlind 

■ Koir and nvs|)nnsihilitirs nt tlir tarilitatnr 

■ I undanirntals nt larilitatinn 

■ l^nlr and rrs|)nnsihilitirs nl thr rtrrni'drr 
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1 hr uni(|urnrss nl thr IliKS ta( ilitatinn nirthnd ran 
hr liif^hlif^htrd hy a hrirf rnnsidtM ati(»!i nl thr 
ti<iditinnal Iradrr nirthnd nl rondnc tin^ nirrtin^s I hr 
Iradn nirthnd is ^rnrrally usrd in rnndurtinf; 
dr|)artinrnt ni tarnlty nirrtiiif^s and dirrrtiiif; thr v\nik 
nl rnnunittrrs <uid rniilrrrncr |ii rsrntatiniis I his 

l\\(> nihi r •.oiif tr', for fai liilalioii nl itii'i'tiiigs ati' Don Ir and Mf .iuN i!!l7li' .iiul 
\uvinr .iixl nlliris I'L M Sit .iKn tin- ntlut *>rjr< trd fl'fm'nri**> toj.itiMl in h.H k 

nl iii,irin.ti 
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method is phrlicularly valuable when the purpose of a 
meeting is to impart information or obtain feedback on 
current or proposed policies and procedures. 

In this model the person designated as group leader 
is generally the same person who acts as the 
administrator of the organization and to whom is 
delegated most authority for day-to-day operations. 
Included in his or her institutional role is 
^responsibility for calling meetings, setting agendas, 
acting a^ chairperson, and conducting and controlling 
the discussion. During meetings, therefore,jghe leader 
plays a dual rble — a power role and a process role. 
That is, he or she must control not only the content of 
the rneetings but also the process used to engage the 
content. 

When the major purpose of a meeting is to come to 
terms with a significant institutional problem by 
analyzing, sharing perceptions, evaluating alternative 
solutions, and so forth, the traditional leader-led group 
can quickly get bogged down. Some of the problems 
that can be readily observed in meetings are the 
following (Doyle and Straus, 1976): 

1, Tendency of members to go off in several 
directions at once as a result of individual 
perceptions, ^interests, anxieties, or problems 

2, Such poor control that members of the group are 
more likely to^ attack each other or each other's 
ideas than to address the task at hand 

3, Wasted time, wheel spinning, and repetition of 
ideas 

4, lamination of the meeting by the chairperson, 
who generally talks most of the time 

5, Tendency of the chairperson to manipulate the 
discussion, especially when he or she has an 
investment in the issue under discussion 

6, Tendency of group members to tell the leader or 
chairperson 'what they think he or she want's to 
hear — to be manipulative for personal advantage 

,7, Poor quality of data produced by these 

discussions because the group members are 
playing it safe by not stating how they really feel 
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• 8. Feelings of impotence and low morale on th(? part 
-of the group members because no real changes 
are produced 
9. Restrictions placed on the leader that prevent him 
or her from reflecting on and learning from the 
comments of contributors 

The IHES facilitation method eliminates these 
problems by separating the power and process aspects 
of conducting meetings. This is accomplished by the 
introduction of a facilitator whose sole responsibility is 
to guide the problem-solving process of the)group and - 
whose personal interest in the outcome iarqompletely 
neutral. This situation leaves the administrator or 
chairperson free to, focus on the content and to 
participate fully in the group discussions without 
giving up legitimate power and authority. That person 
is also protected from having to mediate interpersonal 
disputes or differences of opinion while at the same 
time protecting group members from manipulation^ by 
the leader. 

The most important characteristic of the IHES 
facilitation method is that it allows for collaborative 
problem solving and consensus decision making or 
"win-win" solutions to problems. In other forn>s of 
decision making, such as majority vote, executive 
decision, or even arbitration, some parties involved will 
win and some will lose. But the IHES facilitation 
method works to include every members point of view 
and to arrive at a group consensus. An individual's 
opinion or suggestion that cannot be incorporated is 
never dropped from consideration but only deferred for 
later discussion and action. For this reason the IHES 
facilitation method is said to be based on "win-win" 
outcomes. 

In sumnMjy, then, the IHES facilitation method of 
group proorem solving does the following: 

1. Reduces the confusion produced by the failure to 
distinguish between the content (the issue, 
problem, or task) and the process (the way of 
working or deciding) of a group 
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2. Recmces ilys potential for manipulation by the 
leader or^y other group members 

3. Achieves, more democratic means of including all 
points of view, no matter how diverse 

4. Protects the rights and opinions of all group 
members, regardless of the amount of power or 
authority they might hold in the group 

5. Provides a readily accessible record of what has 
been said 

6. Provides for "win-win" solutions through the use 
of consensus decision-making methods 

(See Figure 1, which contrasts the traditional leader 
method and the IHES facilitation method.) 
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As stated previously, the facilitator's role is to attend 
to the process of a group meeting. In other words, you 
need to ensure that the tasks or problems or issues 
that the group has been assembled to address are 
dealt with and worked through to closure. You must 
pay close attention to the following: 

■ For the participants to stay involved, the facilitator 
needs to pay attention to the personal and 
interpersonal expression of ideas and feelings. 

■ For the participants to explore all relevant issues 
safely and thoroughly, the facilitator must know how 
and when to respond accurately and 
no'hli^dgmentally. 

■ For the participants to come to a fuller 
understanding of the problem and assume 
responsibility, the facilitator needs to make 
connections between ideas and clajSfy the opinions 
offered. 

■ For the group to move forward to action plans and 
solutions, the facilitator must be adept at* methods 
that will take the group to closure. 

In addition, as a facilitator you must educate the 
group about this new method of decision making by 
modeling and demonstrating the values of consensus 
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Pij^ure 1 

TYPICAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE IHES GROUP 



1. MEETIMGS ARE LED BY THE CHAIR- 
PERSOM. 

2. CHAIRPERSON AMD GROUP ATTEND TO 
BOTH CONTENT AND PROCESS. 

3. RECORD OF MEETING, IF ONE IS MADE, 
CONSISTS OF ONE MEMBER'S NOTE?^ 

4. DECISIONS ARE TYPICALLY REACHED BY 
VOTING, DEFAULT, OR FIAT. 

5. CONTENT OFTEN INCLUDES MULTIPLE 
AGENDAS, DISTRACTIONS, DIFFUSION OF 
THINKING , AND DISRUPTIVE CONFLICT. 

6. STATUS DIFFERENCES AMONG MEMBERS 
ARE APPARENT. 

7. MEMBERS SIT AROUND A TABLE. 



1. MEETINGS ARE CONDUCTED BY THE 
FACILITATOR. 

2. GROUP ATTENDS TO CONTENT; 
FACILITATOR ATTENDS TO PROCESS. 

3. POSTED GROUP RECORD, VISIBLE JO ALL 
MEMBERS, IS COMPILED BY A RECORDER. 

4. DECISIONS ARE REACHED BY 
Cbr^SENSUS METHODS. 

5. CONTENT IS FOCUSED AND TASK- 
ORIENTED. CONFLICT IS MEDIATED BY 
THE FACILITATOR. 

6. ALL MEMBERS ARE AFFORDED EQUAL 
STATUS. 

7. MEMBERS SIT IN A SEMICIRCLE FACING 
FACILITATOR AND GROUP RECORD. 
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and collaboration in your own behavior. You must 
foster in the group such attitudes as: 

1. Drvnorrary— ensuring that each member has an 
equal opportunity to participate and respects the 
opinions and Ideas of ojlhers without prejudice 

2. /fe.spons/b///fy— reminding yourself and the group . 
of how important individual participation fs and 
how it affects the content and process of the 
group 

3. f:ooperaf/on- working together^ to achieve common 
goals 

4. //rnir^s/y- including your own values, feelings, y 
concerns, and priorities 

Further; as a facilitator you must continually 
maintain awareness of your primary responsibility to 
the group in order to prevent potential abuses of your 
position. For example^ as a facilitator you must 
carefully define your role in the work of the group. 
Because most participants automatically relate to you 
as an authority figure, it is important that you resist 
the temptation to use the power delegated to you to 
fulfill your own needs for attention, respect, or 
friendship.^Remember that your job is to help the 
group find its own solutions to its problems and that 
the end product will be only as good as the process 
you provide. 

The role of facilitator generally requires a major 
adjustment in your own concept of leadership and in 
the group's expectations of a leader For this reason 
you need specialized trainii^g and much practice. 

(See Figure 2, which presents a summary of the roles 
and behaviors of the IHES facilitator) 



I iiiHliiiiif'fitalis fit* i a(*ili(<ilioii 



You may notice that the IHES model of facilitation is 
more structured and directive than are other similar 
models. The reason is that you are being trained 
sp)ecifically to help out with task-oriented 
problem-solving groups. Following this prescribed 
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Figure 2 



THE IHES FACILITATOR 

• 18 REPON81BLE FOR MAMAQIMQ 1HE8 

QROaP PROCE88 , BY PLAMrilMQ A TA8K-PROCE88 AQEMDA FOR EACH MEETIMQ 

.^........BY CLARIFYIMQ IDEAB/SYMTHEBIZIMQ IDEAS, AMD 

SGMMARIZIMQ QROUP WORK AMD DEC1810M8 

.......... BY SGQQESTIMQ ALTERMATIVE METHODS AMD PROCEDURES 

..........BY PACIMQ THE QROUP 

> ■ 

• IS MOMEVALUATIVE AMD MEUTRAL ............... BY CREATIMQ A CUMATE WHERE ALL CAM PARTICIPATE 

AMD FEEL FREE FROM CENSURE' 

..........BY MOT COMTRIBUTIMQ COMTEliT IDEAS 

• IS TASK ORIEMTED ...................BY FOCUSIMQ QRpUP'S ATTENTIOM OM THE TASK 

..........BY MOT TALKIMQ TOO MUCH 

BY USIMQ PROBLEM-SOLVIMQ TECHMIQUES 

• MODELS VALUES OF COLLABORATION 

AMD CONSENSUS • • BY USING CONSENSUS METHODS OF DECISION MAKING 

..........BY OBTAINING THE GROUP'S AGREEMENT ON THE 

PROCEDURES YOU USE 

BY MAINTAINING A POSITIVE ATTITUDE AND COMPLIMENTING 

THE GROUP ON ITS WORK 

Br SUPPORTING THE WORK OF THE RECORDER 

• EDUCATES THE QROUP IN IHES PROCESS BY DEFINING YOUR ROLE AND EXPLAINING THE OBJECTIVES 

AND PURPOSES OF THE METHODS AND PROCEDURES USED 
IN THE GROUP'S PROCESS 
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foinmt (»nhan(;es the? productivity and ('fficiency of the 
probltMn-solviog procc^ss. You art? advised not to lake 
liberties with procc^ss until yoii feel that yon have 
thoroughly mastered this method and have used it 
with a numlH?r of groups; that is, until you can present 
a solid rationale for any modifications you may wish to 
make. The four phases of the IHES facilitation process 
are presented as follows: 

Phane One: Preparing for the Meeting 

■ Step 1, Generally, the invitation to facilitate a 
meeting will be offered by the person in 
charge — usually the principal or superintendent. 
Having agreed to help, you should then proceed to 
work collaboratively to set the agenda and to decide 
upon such logistics as time frames and meeting 
facilities. It is also important that the principal feels 
confident and informed about your role as a process 
facilitator so that he or she does not feel threatened 
by a potential loss of power. Remember to be 
cooperative, democratic, and so forth. 

■ Step 2. The principal can help you immeasurably by 
prpviding background on the probtem and the 
membership of the group. Plan to spend some time 
interviewing him or her about the situation, 
including such matters as: 

a. How the problem developed 

b. What other attempts have been made to deal 
with it 

c. What some of the root issues or hidden 
agendas are if perceived 

d. How this group was formed 

e. What the criteria for membership are 

f. What the goals of the group are as currently 
perceived by the membership 

■ Step 3. The more you know about a group before 
you begin the session, the better able you will be to 
prepare yourself to meet the group's needs and 
expectations. If the problem is based at a particular 

, school site, you might want to visit there in 



advance. However, do not gossif) with others 
involved hc^lon? the meeting. It is yoiir job to 
maintain yOiir ohjectivity and neutrality. To do so 
will Im? c!Xtr(Mn(!ly difReult if yoii allow eveiybody to 
intliienee yon in advance. 

Step 4. Finally, prior to the meeting, assemble your 
niat(Mials and |)rc?pan? the mom. For the IHES 
nu'thod of meeting facilitation, yon will need to 
airangc! an appropriate number^of chairs in a ^ 
semicircle near enough to a wall u^here the group 
m<nnory can bv, c^splayed, as* shown in Figure 3. 
^i^'iianging the group in a semicircle is the best way 
to get a group to focus on a task while also 
maintaining contact with each other. Obviously, too, 
it is the best way for you, the facilitator, to maintain 
control in the group. A few more hints on preparing 
lh«! room are as follows: 

a. Remove all tables or detks from the facilitation 
area. Ypii will not want any [physical obstacles 
between you and the group members. 

b. Iry to provide chairs that are comfortable 
enough but not too Comfortable. You do not 
want group members to loimge their way 
through the taslO 

i\. Anange Ihe semicircle so that it faces away 
from the door. In this way^the group's work 
will not be interrupted by the inevitable coming 
and going of people. 

d. Choose a wall to face that is long enough and 
smooth enough on which to tape four to six 
pierces of butcher paper. Try using a movable 
chalkboard or partition for this purpose if wall 
s[)ace is inadequate. 

e. Use only as many chairs as there are 
participants. Any empty chair is a barrier to 
communication and an energy drain in the 
groiij). 

f. Make sure there are sufficient quantities of 
butcher paper, felt-tip markers, and masking 
tape. 
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IHES METHOD OF 
MEETING FACILITATION 



GROUP 
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■ ,S7r/; /. As \Uv gioup iiirinlMM's anivr. iiolicr llirir 
mood and obstMVC ^tlu^ir inU»ra( lions Do llicy mix 
licM^ly Willi (^acli oIIum ? If iUvy mv talking to racli 
oIIum; wlial aw. ilny lalking abouf? Ohseivalions \ikv. 
iUv.sv. will give? you ncMu^ssaiy (:1im\s about how well 
|)(M)|)U; will work wilh cMch otlu?r. 

■ Slrf) 2. rlir [iiincipal or (:liair|MMson of iUv mealing 
should inlit)du(x» you. giving ihv. group rnrmln^r^i ihc 
rt^U^vanl background on bow you (^amr to be 
involvtal and whal your roUr will In*, in ihv. group s 
prol)UMn-solving |)r^)(M\ss. This procedure? 
a(:(:omplisb«\s Xhv. Iransler of the jol) of nrnning I he 
mtu^ling U) you while allowing the chair^per^on to be 
still in chargtv It also pn)vid(\s the sanction of 

. authority for this method. Voir should then , 
introdirce yoirrstilf. presenting the "(^r^nlentials" that 
jirstity yoirr^ pr(\senc^e. To put the group meml)ers at 
iHisr., them get to know voir as a person as well 
as an «»xp«Mt so that they will perc:eiv(/ you as 
acct^ssible to them. A little humor always lielps. 

■ Step 3. You should then have the group meml>ers 
introduce themselves individually. Even if some 
groirp members know each other fairly well, this is 
a good way to loosen up. It is very important that 
you know everyone s name. Therefore, name tags 
should be used, even if only one or two people are 
rurwcomers to the group. And, of course, wear a 
name tag yourself. 

■ Step 4. Next, you should describe briefly the format 
of the meeting, explaining the purpose of the IHES 
facilitation method if this is the first time the group 
has utilized the process. Focus on the fact that this 
is a tried-and-proven method for solving a variety of 
institutional and educational problems and for 
enabling broad participation by everyone in a 
task-oriented context. There is no ne^to expound 
on the method beyond this because you will only 
confuse the group. Remind the group members that 
they will learn more about the method as they go 
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along cind tli;it voii will Im* happv lo iiiisvvcM 
(|urstiniis ahoiit tlu* prnrcrss lat(*r. You slimtid also 
s|)rrilv thr tiinr tranu* tor tlu* s(*ssioii. iiK luding 
breaks, cndiiig liiiuv aiui so on ^ 

■ N/f'/) As pari of lliis oii(MUatioii, you slu)iTf(l now 
introduce* die rcM:ordcM\ vvlio will d(*s(:nlM* 
|)urposc» of llu' gn)up nuMnoiy and liow it will \w 
<U'vrlopc>d (S(»r \\\k\ infonnation on wk wkWv 
jhivscmiUmI furduM on in diis diapUM.) If it is not 
possil)l(> to liavc a nM:ord(?r traincui in tlu' IUKS 
nirthod prc'scMit and ont^ must Im' sc^UmMcmI fh)in the 
f^roup. you should (vxplain the role of tlie r«M:order 
and thc! f;roup nuMnoiy. 

MhaMf^ Thrrr: FarilitatliiK thr Work of the f«roup 

■ S\vp I. rii(> first caieial st(*p in tliis pliasc* of 
nuuuing facilitation is to state* in (]U(*stion form tlu* 
problem that tlu* f^roup is to addn*ss. If tlie purpose 
of the m(*eting is to d(*V(>lop an agenda for action, 
you iniglil statt^ the (}U(\stion as follows: Wliat are 
the problems, issutvs. and eorKUMMis n^lated to our 
si:hool human environnuMitT' If liowever, tlie group 
has been formed to addn>ss a particular problem, 
the (]U(*stion should be posed according to the 
(h'grec^ of specificity of tlie problem. For (\\ample. 
you miglit ask: (a) "Mow can we inci^^ase pamit 
involv«Miient in tlic^ school |)rogram?" or lb) What 
steps can Int taken to decrease the level of 
vandalism at our school?' If the agenda of the 
group is |)reset, the (]i>estion should be arrived at in 
advance in collaboration with the principal or 
chairperson of the group. In any case the question* 
should hc^ posted as clearly as possible, (*ven though 
tlu' issues to be addressed may he wide-ranging or 
(»veM vague?. It is good to rt^rnind the group that you 
iwv. aware that there may hv. many other pressing 
issues of importance but that at this time you will 
Im^ focusing only on the stated question. The 
recorder shoidd then write the question in lx)ld 
li^tters on top of the first sheet of paper so that 
every memlx^r can see it and think about it for a 
few momerfts. 
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S\v\) Z. Vdii will thru |iro(:<*t*(l t(i (*li(*it tht* gnnip s 
idras a( ( (irding to thr Hf*lp( trti pnibUMii solving 
iii(*tho(is (i^*H(*nlMMi in thr nrxt rhapt<*r (MMiiMally, 
you will lM!gin with hoiih! Icimi of hrainntonning 
hrcaiisf! \W\\ HHMluni allowH for the fh^; How of 
idc^aji. Yoiir job hm* is to fMicoiiroge and I'wward 
imiiicipatitML a( ( ept and rtHuiixi each contiihiition; 
maintain fociiH on th(^ taslc and pnittn:^ tht* 
from doitiination hy any inendK»r. S|KH:ifi(: y 
t<M:hni(|iies in this process are as follows: j 

a \a\\ ideas (loyv as spontaneously as |K)ssih^v 
Notice who wisht^s to s|H?ak and call on l^ach 
pcM^on in order It is helpful to acknowledge 
the lineii|), saying, First Cieorgo. then Maiiha, 
then V^irginiu. In this way individuids will 
know they have lM*en r(H:ognized and wili not 
cOMsuiiK? their energy wailing to get your " 
attention. 

h lh?lp tlu» n?corder by nvstating the idea or 
|)araphrasing it if ncH^cvssarv. Oheck to mak(? 
sun; thi* idea is rcHUM'dcid accurately 

c Move aromid the interior of the semicin:le as 
<»ach member speaks, thereby encouraging the 
contributor to focus his or her thoughts and 
incn^asing your own attention to the ideas 
pn;sented 

d. Remain neutral. Never let your own judgments 
or your own thoughts enter into the process. 
You must accept every idea, no matl€?r how 
you feel about it personally. 

e. Remind the group, if some members t)egin to 
disagrtH* with or criticize another memlx^r s 
ideas, that the task at hand is to generate as 
^^any ideas or alternatives as possible without 
^evaluating them, l^t the group know also that 

there will he a time later on when the ideas 
presented can be analyzed, 
f Stimulate the group to make |>ositive, cn^ative 
contributions. If one member wants to 
complain or criticize, try to state find record 
that person's comments as positive ideas. 
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1 (liH at(* the* group in the Ilil.S tucthod \\y 
miiin(linf{ cvcmaoiu* .ihoiM the grtnind nilrs ol 
p«ii tu ipation and llu* purpose ol (iicilttation, 
\ou ran usoidly torrstall occassional attacks on 
the* pro(-(*ss or on otIuM' group nitMiilNMs 
h K(*('p tlu' gn)up (MH*.rgi/.(Hl and toe iisrd hy 

alti'nding to tlu* pat t* ol tlit* group I ly to kcM^p 
Ihr rontnhntions short and llowing so that tht* 
gronp dors not grt hon'd or n»stl«»sH 
I RroiKMit tlu* group to tlu* ( unrnt task il issues 
unrrl.itrd to thr st.it(*d prohlcMii sluuild ansr II 
' thr sidr issues sreni especially signifKant, h.ive 
the rec order vvntc* them down on a separate 
pu*re ol paper, pl.irc* tlu* pap(*r oil to the side, 
tuul t(*ll tlu* group that yon will n*turn to tlu* 
side rssu(*s v\lu*n thr run'(*nt task is rnnipletiHl 
) l,e<irn to anticipate tlu* prolKihlc* n(*xt steps, 
using hreak tinu*s to pr(*par(* lor these 
tr«uisitions so that group tinu* will not Im* 
\N .ist(*d 

k V\hen tlu* group .ippears to have expended it.s 
c*fu*rf^ on tlu* particular (*xercise in other 
words vvlu*n sou leel tlu* ideas an* rniuiing 
out have* tlu* gn)up ol)S(*iv(* oiu* minute* ol 
silence* to n*vic*w what appears on the gn)up 
mrmoiA and to s(*r wlu*th(*r anything should 
h(* a(id(*d 

l inalK and most important, the facilitator must 
m.ist(*r tlu* pn)l)U*m solving s(Hjiu*ncf! and tlu* 
prohirm solving mc*thods descrilHul in C:hapt«*r 4 
Knowing and l)t*ing ahlt* to use these tools will^yiabU* 
you to pn)C(*t*d to compU*ti()n (H tlu* task in tlu? m(fst 
productive* «uid (*lfici(*nt nuiniu*r I lu\se an? tlu* tools ol 
vour trade* and are* what niakt's tlu* tliflenMu t* l)(*tvve*<*n 
.in ani.ite*ur and pre)lrssie)iuil lacilitateir 

PhttMT Four: Arhlrvliig f:l«Miurf) 

■ ,S/e/) / At thr (*nel e)l e*ae:h sessie)n, tlu? Iacilitate)r 
she)ulel sumniaiizr the weirk e)l tlu* group during 
that pe*rioei Ve)U she)uld iiu?iitie)n vvlu?r<? tlu* gi'e)up 
stalled, what it ace:ompIished, and vvlu?n? it ended 




In a(t(titi(Mi. you ihIiouIcI nnall any nUlv Ihniion ttiat 
vv(*n* raiHrcl and tahlrc! for \airr (ildciiHHion 

■ Strf) 2 I'ii willy, you shoulc! plan for thn fiitiinv I'o 
do HO may iiic:luc!ft nutating H|N!<:ifl(: a( tionn that the; 
git)up agitHHi to take? in the coun*^) of it» work and 
ctiHcuHHing and coordinating the scheduling of future 
iiK^etingH and the agendaei Un' thomv fteasionft. If 
then* iH honu^work the group tnenitiem need to d\} 
in the meantime, such a» rank-ordering certain 
it(>m.H, they .should be reminded of that task. T^his 
st(*p IH UHually ac:c:ompliHhed in c:ollatoration with 
tlu? chaiqiernon of the group 
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Phane I. Preparing for the Meeting 

Stt»p 1. Collaborate with the chairperson on 

incH^ting puqK)HeH and logistic^s 
Step 2 Beconir educated alK)Ut the problem 
Step :\ Hecome educated alK)Ut the gn)up 
Step 4 Assemble materials and prepare? the 
room. 

Phase II: Intnuluctions 

Step 1 Notice the mcK)d of the grt)up 

St(;p 2 Be intrt)duced and intrt>duce yourself 

Step :\ Have group introduce itself 

St(»p 4 !ntrt)duc!e IHF^S method and the fomiat of 

the mcHHing 
Step Introduce the nn^order 

Phase* III: Facilitating the Work of the (iix)if]) 

Step 1 Stat(» the problem in (juestion fomi 
Step 2. Begin the problem-soKing prt)c:ess 

Phase IV: Ac:hi«rving (ilosun* 

Step 1. Summarize the progn*ss of the session. 
Step 2 FMan futun' action 
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The role of the recorder is to create a grhup memory 
by writing down what is said during a meeti^ on 
large sheets of paper posted in full view of all the 
participants. During a discussion, being able to see 
what points have been made helps to focus the group 
energy on the task and enables each individual to 
analyze and build on previous contributions. It is also 
helpful for groups that meet on a regular basis to refer 
to past discussions and decisions. 

Like the facilitator; the recorder must play a neutrai 
nonevaluative role in the group, thus supporting the 
work of the facilitator. Because the job of recording 
can influence how the group perceives what it is doing 
and whi^re it is going; it is important that the recorder 
accurately represent the individual and collective 
contiributions of the group, regardless of whether these 
contributions conform to his or her own opinions or 
beliefs. Creation of an^accurate common record of the 
group's work will help greatly in the facilitation 
process because it fosters listening and the acceptance 
of the ideas of others by all the group members and is 
useful later in organizing the^e ideas for problem 
solving. 

Whenever possible, the recorder should use the exact 
vv^ords of the contributor and, for this reason, must 
practice excellent listening skills, as described in 
Chapter 2, When an idea is too lengthy to record 
verbatim, then the recorder must assist the contributor 
and the facilitator in synthesizing and paraphrasing the 
expressed thought (see Chapter 2), For example, the 
recor^r mighit ask the contributor, "Can you think of 
a shorter way of saying that?" If that question does not 
produce a recordable comment, then the recorder (in 
collaboration with the facilitatori might suggest a 
paraphrase by asking the contributor, "Does this 
accurately represent your idea?" 

Because the IHES problem-solving process requires 
individual and group ownership of the problem, it is 
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extremely important that each member feel th|at his or 
her ideas are a valuable contribution to the work of 
the group. Even w^hen an idea is complex or confusing, 
it is vv^orth the time of the group to clarify and 
summarize each contribution. The major responsibility 
for coming to that agreement falls on the recorder 
because he or she is the guardian of the visual record. 
Of cqylrse, it is also each participant's responsibility to 
ensuFB that his or her ideas are represented accurately. 

In general it is recommended that each group be 
staffed wdth two persons trained in the IHES meeting 
facilitation method. Then one can help the other, 
thereby providing better service to the group. One can 
perform as facilitator and the other as recorder 
because having a skilled person in the role of recorder 
call relieve the primary facilitator. Team facilitation also 
allows for the two persons to switch roles, thereby 
giving each person a break from particular tasks while 
providing the group with a broader perspective of its 
own process. When it is not possible to have a trained 
recorder; the facilitator should ask someone from the 
group to perform that function. The facilitator should 
then spend some time explaining the recorder's role 
and responsibilities and should make sure as the 
meeting progresses that the group memory is being 
developed appropriately. 
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. The duties that a recorder is expected to perform 
are listed as follows: 

1, The recorder needs to make sure that sufficient 
quantities of paper — either large pads of newsprint 
or rolls of butcher paper — are available for the 
work of the session. There should b^ at least eight 
to ten pieces of paper for a two-hour meeting. 

2. The recorder should stand in front of the group, 
positioned somewhat behind and to the side of 
the facilitator, as shown in Figure 3. The paper 
should be tacked or taped on the wall in clear 
view of the group. If an easel is used, each sh^et 

= *^^r 
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should be removed as it is filled and placed in 
order on the wall. 

3. The recorder needs to be skillful at organizing 
material in a visual form. He or she should label 
each sheet appropriately and write clearly and 
largely enough so that each member can read it. 
Enough space should be left between each idea 
so that each stands out distinctly. Do not be 
afraid to use as much space as is needed to make 
the record clear. 

4. The recorder should have at least two each of 
three different-colored vvide-nibbed felt-tip markers. 
These should be fi^sh and new because the 
markers dry out rapidly, especially when writing is 
done on a vertical surface. 

5. The recorder should write each group member's 
idea or contribution in a color different from the 
two preceding it. It is best, for example, to follow 
a fixed sequence, such as red-blue-green, 
red-blue-green, and so on. In this way each idea 



whoever contributed it. Ideas are never identified 
by their individual author as they might be in the 
minutes of a traditional leader-led meeting. Rather, 
they beco/fie the work of the group as a whole. 
That is what is meant by group memory. 

6. As the work of the group progresses, the facilitator 
will often return to the lists of ideas that appear 
on the sheets and guide the group toward 
consolidating some of the ideas. Although it is 

--Everyone's responsibility to achieve consensus, the 
recorder must be especially careful not to 
eliminate or alter any idea without the express 
permission of the contributor. 

7. If comments or suggestions are offered that are 
outside of the immediate task of the group, the 
recorder may note these on a sheet of paper for 
later reference. 

8. At the conclusion of the session, the recorder 
should number each sheet, remove the sheets, 
and roll them up for the next session. 
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As an IHES facilitator your primary goal is to assist 
your group in accompHshing its task in a systematic 
way. Because IHES groups are conducted according to 
a collaborative decision-making and problem-solving 
model you need to understand the concept of 
CQOsensus and the problem-solving sequence to be 
helpful to your group, regardless of the content of the 
group s u^ork. In addition, various techniques and 
methods are available for assisting groups in reaching 
consensus and in moving efficiently through the 
process of problem solving. As a good facilitator you 
need to knou^ u^hen and hou^ to use them. In this 
chapter background information on problem 
conceptualization; consensus, and the problem-solving 
sequence is provided. In addition, frequently used 
techniques and methods for working with an IHES 
group are described and illustrated. 



iVhai lis a IMolilrin? 



A problem may be defined as a discrepancy between 
the way things are and the way one would like them 
to be. The goal of problem solving is to find ways to 
reduce the discrepancy between these two points, as 
shovm in Figure 4. 
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Mgure 4 



WHEN IS THERE PROBLEM? 



Desired state of affairs 



4 



Of 



Why? 
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Most persons view problems negatively. They assume 
that having problems reflects an inadequacy or 
deficiency within an individual, a group, or a social 
system. In contrast, within the IHES model problems 
are viewed as presenting opportunities for change, for 
growth, and for improvement. Problems can also be 
identified in areas in which some things are being 
done quite effectively but in which a person wants to 
have an even greater impact, A view of problems as 
discrepancies to be reduced and as areas to be worked 
on, as opposed to depressing situations that appear 
difficult or impossible to handle, makes problems 
amenable to intervention and control. This approach to 
problems makes having them acceptable and leads 
naturally to a positive and constructive approach to 
addressing them. 

As a facilitator you can create an atmosphere in 
which group members feel free to express their 
perceptions of problems realisticalry and candidly, 
without being made to feel that they are being disloyal 
negative, or excessively critical for having revealed 
them. You do so by telling your group about problems 
as perceived and about how this approach represents 
the, first step in beginning to do something collectively 
and cooperatively about them. 

The other advantage of viewing problems as 
discrepancies between the way things are and the way 
one would like them to be is that this approach 
eriables a group to have a goal, a clear sense of where 
it will be if its interventions are successful. Sometimes 
you as\ facilitator will have to assist your group in 
formulating a realistic or attainable goal. If a group is 
addressing a vandalism problem, for example, it might 
ideally vVant to have no broken windows. Regardless of 
the effectiveness of^its interventions, however, some 
windows will bp broken for reasons beyond the control 
of the IHES group or the school. A realistic goal would 
be to reduce the number of broken windows. 

Similarly, you assist the group in formulating several 
in-process check points or subgoals against which to 
measure the progress of its interventions. Because 
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njany if not most human environment problems can be 
affected only afte^ a considerable amount of time has 
parsed; a group could become discoiiraged if its 
realistic goal is perceiyed as too distanK Achieving ^ 
subgoals enables a froup to monitor its progress aS 
well as experience p>ride in accomplishment at various 
potats along the way. Because human environment 
problems often require multiple interventions in a 
variety of arenas or with various groups in the school 
^.cpmmpnity, the establishment of subgoals for each 
intervention helps a group to assess its impact on the 
larger problem. 

Problenis are like people; they come in a variety of 
shapes' and sizes. Like the forms of conflict discussed 
in Chapter 2, humin problems can be expressed at five 
different levels: (1) intrapersonal; (2) interpersonal; (3) 
intragroup; (4) intergroujp; and (5) organizational. 

• Most school-related problems addressed by an IHES 
group involve sortie combination of these five levels. 
Human environment problems typically reflect some 
underlying conflict— in p^ceptions, attitudes, beliefs, 
and/or behavior (see also Chapter 2). As a facilitator 
you may findi it useful to classify in your own mind 
people's percpptions of problems and to listen for 
where the possible sources of conflict might be as an 
aid in your urlderst^ndjng ©f what the group is 
discussing. In c(tldition^ the levels at whie^ problems 
are'exprj^sed can be us^d to assist a group in the 
fpllowing: . J r\ 

1. ' Determifiihg IhQjextent to which a problem exists 
( ^^1, obtaining ^ greater awareness of its 

. /complexity or njiagnitude. 

2, Focusing 1bn one level if a problem appe^ to be 
manifested^^most seriously there or if it appears 
thatythat level is most amenable to intervention. 

^ 3, Mirjfimi^ing^ conflict when the group appears to 
- a^^e' that; a larger problen^ exists but is having 
difficulty in agreeing on the specifics of how the 
problem is expressed or where to begin. The use 
\ of the five levels allowis all expressions to be 



/ 



heard and recorded; often leading to a natural 
decision about what is most important. 



ClfiiisriiisiiH 



Consensus means general agreement. In the IHES 
group process, you as the facilitator seek to obtain the 
agreement of all members on all group decisions, 
whether related to content or process. Agreement is 
actually a continuum ranging from 'I enthusiastically 
support to "I am willing to go with the group's 
decision, even though I have some reservations." The 
purpose of obtaining group consensus is to increase 
every member's ownership of the decision and to 
establish a firmer sense of a group's life or identity 
separate frorm the individual member. Each time a 
group reaches consensus, it increases its identity and 
cohesiveness and feels rewarded for reaching closure. 

Methods for reaching consersus usually make use of 
prioritization. In essence this approach involves 
assessing the relative merits of various ideas and then 
ranking them in terms of some criterion, such as 
importance. Establishing group priorities enables a 
group to say "now" to one idea, "next" to another, 
"later " to a third, and "much later" to still another. As 
you can see, this approach is quite different from 
taking a vote, an approach that tends to divide a group 
into winners and losers. The "win-win" group climate 
th^t is created when the group decides "not 
o novv>. . later ' to some ideas is much more conducive 
to continued high involvement of individual group 
members than the "win-lose" group climate that is 
created when the group decides 'not now ... never" to 
some ideas. 

As shown in Figure 5, the outcome of group 
consensus is the result of a process that enables the 
IHES group to accomplish important tasks in terms of 
its content as well as its own process. From the 
standpoint of the group's content, ideas are generated 
(or shart^d and recorded on the group memory), 
elaborated or expanded, evaluated, and, finally, 
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SEQUENCE OF GROUP PROCESS 

WITHIN 
PROBLEM-SOLVING STEPS 



General 
^ ^ * 




Group Ownership 



prioiilize^d. From a process standpoint the group 
moves from general to specific ideaS; from having many 
ideas to having a few ideas, and; most important, from 
in^i\atliial contributions of ideas to group ownership of 
ideas. How to assist your group in reaching consensus 
is^lescribed further on in this chapter. 

Finally, the concept of consensus is based on the 
values of cooperation and compromise. In conducting 
the IHKS group, you contribute to creating a group 
climates suitable for^ollaborative decision making by 
modelling these values in action. This is the teaching 
role of the facilitator because many people may not 
have had the opportunity to work together in this way 
before. Because most persons prefer 4o work in such 
an atmosphere, in contrast to one characterized by 
inlragroup conflict ancj* competition, IHES group 
members are usually very supportive of consensus 
values. 



Prfihlem-Siihiii^ Si>qiiriic:r 



The problem-solving sequentie involves seven steps: 

1. Identify the problem. 
Z. Analyze the problem. 

3. (ieneratc^ multiple solutions. 

4. Develop a plan for action. 

5. Dc'tcMTnine the consequences of th«^ action plan. 

6. Implement the plan. 

7. Fvaluate the action or actions taken. 



A group functions optimally in terms of its process as 
vv«^ll as thc^ cjuality V)f its content when it moves 
through the sequence in order, giving focused attention 
to c^ach step in turn. Because most persons are eager 
to find solutions to problems, sometimes even before 
agreement is reached on what the problems are, they 
often necul your assistance in following the steps in a 
careful, systematic way. As mentioned in Chapter 3, 
you must educate the group about the problem-solving 
scHiuencc^; describe briefly the benefits of following it, 
and initiates ihc. first stt^p competently so that ihv. 
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group can see, in practice, the validity of your opening 
remarks. 

step One: Identify the Problem 

The first step in the problem-solving sequence is the 
most important as well as the most time-consuming. 
Generally, the group begins by asking the question, 
What are the, problems, issues, and concerns in our 
school human environment? Your goal is to assist the 
group in identifying one problem statement that 
everyone in the group agrees at some level to work on. 
What the group identifies and defines as a problem 
can have many alternative problem statements that in 
large measure determine what the group will or will 
not do to solve the problem. As stated previously, 
agreement on a common problem ensures group 
ownership and strong individual participation as the 
problem-solving sequence progressed. 

To identify and reach agreement on the problem, the 
group needs to: 

1. Brainstorm perceptions of problems. 

2. Elaborate on the problem stateinents: VAJio? What? 
Where? Wtien? 

3. Determine whether the problem statements reflect 
actual problems. 

4., Assess the relative importance of the problems, 
v^. Reach consensus on the problem to be addressed 
first. 

You can contribute to the quality and quantity of the 
group's work in Step One by: 

1. Informing group members of the importance of 
spending time on problem identification and 
definition. 

2. Encouraging group members to generate multiple 
problem statements and to refine their definitions 
of the problem as the group progresses. 

3. Pointing out the difference between symptom 
statements and problem statements. Symptom 
statements are usually very specific and c^escribe 
one aspect of what is actually a larger problem. 



Kncour^H^^problem statements is more helpful 

at th^p^lgr?.^ 

4. Assiimfrg individuals in stating problems 

bejjlavi orally to the extent that they can rather 
than attitudinally. Problem statements that reflect 
what people do art; easier to work with later than 
an» tliose"that do not involve action verbs. 

Htep Two: Analyze the Problem 

rhe second step in the problem-solving sequence 
provides the groundwork for generating quality 
solutions. More important, it establishes a common 
level of information and understanding among grouj) 
members about what the nature of the problem is and 
how it is manifested. During this phase various aspects 
of the problem are elaborated, and the group agrees 
on whic h are most important. Step Two involves somi^ 
of lUv, same elfements as Step One except that now you 
are working with only one problem, and the level of 
understanding about i^ is what you are seeking to 
deepen. Wh(?n analyzing a p^oblem, consider the 
following: 

1. Make sure that the |)roblem statement is worded 
clearly and that the meanings of all terms nw. 
made clear to all members by: 

a. Asking the group whether the posted |)roblem 
statement is clear and recording any 
modifications 

b Obtaining definitions of terms that art; not ch^ar 
and according them 

2. Kxaminc; the causes of the jjroblem by: 

a. Brainstorming and recording all perceptions on 
the; group memory under the heading "Why 
Does the Problem Exist? ' or "Causes of the 
lYoblem." 

b. Conducting an advocacy and prioritization of 
the most important causes to address 

c. Restating the problem in terms of the most 
important cause 



3 F.laborale in some detail on Ihe behavioral 
manifestations of the problem to help the group 
understand how and where the problem is 
evidenced This task can be achieved through 
brainstorming and recording all perceptions on 
the grouj) memory under the heading How This 
Problem Is Expressed/ Thert^ is no need to 
prioritize this list Ix^cause it is intended for 
information only. 

4 Conduct a force-field analysis, examining the 
cumMit problem in its context to understand what 
factors art; working to impn)ve the situation and 
what factors are working to make the situation 

worse 

To assist tlie group in analysing its problem, you as 
the* facilitator need to decide which of these 
approaches would bt; most useful to the group. The 
group does not need to do all of these things; in fact, 
one or at most two will suffice. However, items 1 and 
2 an; the most fhK}uently used approaches, lo assess 
iisc;fulnc;ss. you should ask yourself: 

1. What is the current level of information and 
awar(?ness about this, problem in the group? 

2 What information would be most helpfijl for the 
group to have when it l^egins to work on 
solutions? 

If the group s problem is general, such as diflfeRuitial 
treatment of students, a l>ehavioral or causal analysis 
lor both) is most useful. If the group s problem appears 
complex and has sweral causes, such as the use of 
drugs by students, a causal analysis can help the 
group to determine which causes are most important 
to address first. If the group's problem appears to Ix; 
sp(H:ific. such as the occurrence; of fighting among 
student groups on school grounds, then a force-field 
analysis is most effective. If the group s problem is one 
about which a numlx^r of members appear to have 
little awareness or information about how it is 
expn!ssed. a behavioral analysis is appropriate;. 



HIrp rhrer: Gearratr IMuldplff itoludomi 

Al SU»p rhivr Ihe IHKS group brainslomis soliitic^ns 
lo ihv icientitieal problem. Fii*sl you musl reslale Ihe • 
|)rol)lem in a solulion framework. Thai is, you musl 
change it inio a (}iu\shon, such as, VVtial can we do lo 
reduce Ihe incidence of vandalism at our school? Or 



voii might develop a "how to * statement, sucdi as how 



and ethnic groups at our school. 

In general your role as facilitator is to: 

1 Kn( ()urage all ideas for solutions to Ix? expressed 
without evaluation by others. 

2 Kncourage gmup members to think^ creatively by 
expressing new and different as well as obvious 
solutions. In other words, encourage the group to 
opcMi the field of possible alternatives. 

:i Kncourage greater specificity in solutions by 
letting grou|) members provide as muth 
information as they can about what they have in 
mind. 

What the grou[) did in Sttjp IVvo to analyze the 
problem sha[)es what it will do in Stej) I'hree: 

1 If the grou[) did a musnl iinalysLs . . . 

Then solutions would be {\i}fl to how to 
alleviate, (>liminat(>, or changes the nature of iwrh 
of the [)rionti/.ed causes so that th(^ original 
problem might Ik' aflected. 

2 If ihv grou[) did a twhavioml nfialysis . . . 

Then solutions would bv, ticul to the original 
problem and ihv, stattMUtMit would be i«\stated in 
terms of a solution. 
A If Ihc^ gi ()U[) did a force-field nnalysis . . . 

Then solutions would be tied to finding sptuifu- 
ways to stHMigthtMi forc(\s aflecting tht^ probltMii 
l)ositively and to weaken forces affecting the 
pn)blem lu^gatively. 

Alt(M' solutions havt^ bvv.n generated and tjvaluated, ^ 
onc«^ again a prioritization method is used to achieves * 
consensus on eithtM' tluvsolutions tlu^ grou[) wants to 
vvoi'k on first or tht^ Iw^st solution. 
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Htnp Four: Develop a Plan for /lodon 

The group's objectives in Step Four are to elaborate 
on the solutions selected in Step Three^^d to develop 
specific action plans. Questions sUch as the follovvang ^ 
are answered: f 

1. What is to be accomplished? 

2. What is to be included in the process or action? 

3. Who is to be involved? 

4. What resources will be needed? 

5. What is the time frame? 

6. What wall be the indicators of the plan's 
effectiveness? 

In the discussion of these questions^ a ^ matrix 
analysis; as described later in this chapter, aids the, 
group in considering various options and in seeing the 
options portrayed graphically on th& group memory. If 
more than one solution is to be worked through, the 
entire group can work on all of them; or the group 
can be divided into smaller groups, each group 
working on one solution, Result$ can be shared with - 
the entire group after a work period 

The last question (What will be the indicators of the 
plan's effectiveness?) is the beginning of the 
development of an evaluation plan; therefore, it should 
be saved for last or after the solution has been worked 
through. At this point you can assist the group in 
setting realistic goals and understanding that there are 
process goals as well as outcome goals to consider 
when indicators are being defined. Process goals are 
achieved in the course of moving toward outcome 
goals. For example, the establishment of a schooKvide 
committee to review the school's current discipline 
policy and procedures is a process goal that will 
eventually affect the outcome goal of reducing fighting 
between student groups — the original problem, 

Btep FHe: Determine the Conaeqaenim off. the ActioD PUui 

This is the evaluation, modification, and 
reformulation phase of planning. Your responsibility is 
to assist the group in evaluating its own plan and 
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obtaining feedback from others who will be afTected by 
the plan. Ask the group, 'What are the barriers to 
implementing our plan?" After the barriers have been 
identified, paper is posted next to the list of barriers, 
and the group brainstorms on how to overcome them. 
This modified force-field analysis enables the group to 
I develop miniplans within the overall plan. 

Next, the group identifies target groups or individuals 
who will be aflfected by the plan or who will be 
expected to carry out some parts of it. It decides who 
will seek feedback ftx)m these groups and individuals. 
At the next IHES group meeting, these comments are 
shared, and the original plans are modified 
accordingly. 

Step Hix: Implement the Plan 

Now that the IHES group has an action plan, it takes 
steps to ensure that the plan will Ih^ carried out. The 
IHES group may assume responsibility for coordinating 
the implementation by others, or it may do some of 
the implementation itself In most cases the IHES 
group coordinates the activities, with individual 
members assuming responsibility for doing specific 
things or for getting others to do things 

*Your role in Step Si;^ is to assist the froup in 
determining the answers to certain questions: 

1. What needs to be dorn^' 

2. By whom should it be done? 

3. By what date should it be completed? 

Step Seven: Evaluate the Actlon(A) Taken 

As stated earlier in Step Four, the group needs to 
evaluate the effectiveness of its plan as well as its 
progress in solving the problem during and after 
implementation. Ongoing; in-process evaluation is 
essential to achieving the desired results and havirii^ an 
impact on the problem. If interventions are not 
achieving the desired results, they should be changed. 
Encourage your group to make revisions in its action 
plan if data suggest that to do so would be beneficial. 
Once implementation has been completed and it is 
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time to assess the impact o\\ the probleiili, encourage 
the group to decide whether it should continue what 
it is doing; modifynwhat it is doing; or stop what it is 
doing. To make this determinatioa the group returns 
to the original jiroblem and assesses whether the 
problem has been solved or aflfected. 

Some guidelines you may wish to keep in mind and 
to share with the group in Step Seven are as follows: 

1. Change does not always occur in places where 
change is expected. Encourage your group to 
think broadly about how and where evidence of 
change can be expressed. 

2. Change is a slow process. Because change takes 
time, encourage your group not to evaluate, judge, 
,or scrap its plans before the plans have had time 
to affect the school environment. 

3. C^hanges in problem areas are rarely measured 
accurately by standard instruments. Encourage 
your g)r*t)up to choose and develop appropriate 
methods for. assessing the impact of their plans. 

Selection ol Strat^eA 

The problem-solving sequence provides you with a 
general structure for addressing human environment 
issues, concerns, and problems. Many opportunities 
also exist for you to exercise judgment in how the 
group will conduct its work within each step. In 
essence you need to conceptualize the group's 
problem area so that you can make good choices in 
selecting methods and techniques appropriate to the 
group's task. Here is where having a cofacilitator 
serving as recorder is particularly useful. Discuss your 
options with your cofacilitator and obtain comments 
on your process agenda. Two heads are especially 
better than one at these choice points. Until you have 
extensive experience in working with a variety of 
groups on a variety of problems, plan to consult with 
your cofacilitator before initiating the next step. This 
practice will increase your confidence as a facilitator 
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and will lielp to ensiiro tlu; pix)bability of success in 
your cliosen strategy. 

Occasionally, you may find that something you liave 
asked the group to do is not working or is not helpliil 
in the way you intended. If so, look to why this 
situation has occurred and what might work better. 
Iiy to bring that activity quickly but naturally to 
closures rather than to an abrupt stop and move on to 
what you have decided would be a more productive 
direction for the group. 



I'rrluiiqiif'N 



Providing members with a brief, straightforward 
explanation of a technique and its usefulness as a tool 
at a given point in the IHES group process achieves 
several purposes: 

■ It enables the group to focus attention on the 
content or task. 

■ It establishes the expecta^on for how group 
members are to contribute. 

■ It gives the group direction and establishes the 
parameters of its discussion. 

Explanations of techniques become less frequent and 
less necessary as the group moves through the 
problem-solving sequence because members come to 
knovjt the methods, too. Your life as a facilitator 
becomes easier as the group becomes increasingly 
familiar with the IHES facilitation model and more 
competent at functioning productively within it. 

Your introduction of a technique should include an 
explanation of: 

■ What the technique is 

■ How the technique can be useful 

■ What the process is 

■ What group members are to do 

In this section five techniques and methods that are 
indispensable to your work as a facilitator are 
described: brainstorming, advocacy, consensus methods, 
force-field analysis, and matrix analysis. 
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Hraimiioniiiiiif 

Brainslonning is a method of obtaining many ideas , 
fixmi a group in a short period of time. In the course 
of the problem-solving sequence, it is particularly 
useftil when the group is in Step One— problem 
identification; in Step l\vo— analysis (behavioral or 
causal); and in Step Ihree— generation of alternative 
solutions. Brainstorming permits the free flow of ideas 
in the group, places no value judgment on the ideas, 
and communicates to group members that their ideas 
are important. 

The process of brainstorming takes place as follows: 

1. Inform the group that if will be brainstorming: Say: 
'In brainstorming, we want to get as many idea^ 
as we can about the problems, issues, and 
concerns related to the human environment in 
our school, " 

2. Tell the group the rules: Say: "At this point we 
will only be listing ideas, not evaluating them. One 
person will have the floor at a time, and I will 
recognize people who wish to speak in turn. Do 
you have any questions before we begin?" 

3. Establish a general time fratne for the activity: Tell 
the group: "OK, For the next 20 minutes, let's see 
how many ideas we can come up udth. ' 

4. Conduct the brainstorming. In monitoring the 
brainstorming process, notice the flow of ideas. 
When the flow slows down or when items are 
being repeated, the group is approaching task 
completion. When ideas are repeated, the recorder 
places an asterisk (*) next to the item, if ideas are 
still flowing when the suggested time frame has 
passed, say: 'Let's take another 15 minutes here 

^***BeS!r]^se it appears that we have more ideas to 
share. " 

5. Bring the activity to closure.. To reach closure, tell 
the group: "It looks as if we are ready to review 
our list and see if there's anything else we wish 
to add before moving on to determining which 
ideas we want^ work on first. Take a minute 
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now to n!view tin! list, and th(;n 111 (:h(H:k with 
vixch of voU; in turn, to svx) if therti's anything you 
wish to add. " After th(! miniitt^ has {Kissed, ask 
each memlH^r in the semicircle; moving fit)m left 
to right, whc'ther there is anything he or she 
wishc!s to add. The brainstorming activity has 
been completed now, and no new items are 
added to the group memory for this round of 
prohlcMii solving. The [product of brainstorming is 
a list of ideas, 

Advocacy 

Advocacy is a method for sel^ting a few ideds from 
a long list of ideas, for evaluating the relative merits of 
idtuis in temis of some criteria; and for mov^ing the 
group into a decision-making frame of mind. Advocacy 
enables group members with a strong (Opinion to be 
heard and to convince. others of their point of view. It 
enables group members with opinions not as well 
defined , to hear arguments^ anobo obtain more ^ 
information aboiiijBertaiij^^deas. focusey*^n 
highlighting the merits of qgrtain RlrasTs^^^^d to \ 
focusing on the Wkof merit of •other ideas. In this 
way the evalu^^n of ideas becomes a coi\st^ctive 
process beicau/e gcP*^P members ar^^encouraged to 
focus 'thei/y hi nkif^g on the positive aspects. The 
procedure for^:onducting an advocacy period is as 
followj>: 

1 ^nform the group members that they mil be ' "^^r? 
jidvncating'^ Say: "In advocacy we seek to* '^^''^r 

Bterrninb which ideas are most important (or 
wnich ideas'^vfT^ to work -on first), tach . 
person vvjj«f advocates or spdaks to' anldea^will 
have Qife minute to present his or he^'-'reaSons fot 
whj^hat idjiQ iis most Important. Because vye Will 
making 'some decision^ afte#-vwe cpmpletojAhe 
^^'ad^pc'acy period you should do jpuj/tesT?tp',^ ^ 



pr6s( 
view 



present convincing argumervts^ 



^f^pUr ppint or 



2", Tell the group tnje rules: Say: "In ac 
person who wishes to speak has otlfe 
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do so. A |MM\s()ii may advocate? only one idea; 
howwfjr, tho same idea can \h} advocated by mor(? 
than one person. A group niemlH?r also may 
choose not to advocate. We will be working only 
with ideas that have been advocated in the next 
. step and putting aside unadvocatod items, 
although the other ideas will be retained on the 
gix)up memory for future rounds of problem 
solving. Take a minute now to look over the list 
and decide what you think is the most important 
idea. Arc? there any questions before we begin?'' 

3. Conduct ^the advocacy. In conducting the advocacy, 
make sure that you (or the recorder) -have 
identified the idea being advocated on the group 
memory before the group member begins 
advocating. The recorder puts a large asterisk (*) 
next to the item or circles it, indicating that the 
idea has been advocated. Time each advocacy or 
have the recorder do so. When 60 seconds pass, 
say: "Thank you. Your time is up. Does anyone 
else wish tQ..Advocate? ' 

4. Bring the advocacy period to closure. Closure is 
reached when each group member has advocated 
an item or vC^hen no remaining group memters 
wish to advocate. The product of advocacy is a 
shorter list of ideas that have been identified as 
meritorious by at least one group member. 

ConseiiAUft IHethods 

There are a number of ways to assist a group in 
reaching a decision by consensus. First, all involve 
some method of making a long list shorter and more 
manageable. Second all involve some method of 
prioritizing, by ranking, the items on the shorter list. 
Remember thai the underlying principle o^consensus 
is to achieve an outcome that is reasonably agreeable 
to all group members and to avoid at all cost a sense 
of losing out on the part of any group member. 

Advocacy is the consensus method found most 
effective for the first step, but there are other methods 
involving combining and grouping. Although these 
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jiu*tl)ods an* more* tiiiuvc:()nsiirniiig and mon* dinicult 
to «!x<M:uto than advocacy* they have thi* advantage* of 
consolidating siniilar UUmis so that |HH)ple have fewc^r 
itiMHs to vv^ork w^ith. For your infoiTnation two methods, 
one for combining and one for grouping; are described 
hiietly as |)n?advocacy ste|)s or as alt(M'nat|v«'S to 
advocacy. 

hi ('otnbininfi^ ihv, group is asked tomrvieu^ th(^ idc^as 
under' discussion to dt^termint! w^hetheXany can Ik? 
comhiiu^d. As suggestions an; ofTen^d, ask ihv. entire 
grouf): "Arc! thcM*e any objections? If so, you don't neu^d 
to state your reasons. If any member objects to the 
combination; the ideas will remain separate." This 
statenuuit is n;peated until all suggested combinations 
an; addn\ss(Ml. The group then moves to the next 
procculure if the list is still quite long. 

In groufuni^ the objective is to create new lists of 
similar or relatc^d items that are retitled to n^flect the 
(category describing the hevv^ly grouped items. A pair of 
scissors can be used to cut up the ifems and to save 
nM:opying and scratching out as iterris are moved from 
on«! place to another. Another method is to use a 
l«!tt«!r of , the alf)habet to code the category and the 
itcuns that fall into it. After all items have been coded, 
cut up the items and repost ,them under the neu^ 
hcvidings. These headings become the short list and 
arc; then ranked. 

Kxpc^rience has show^n that grouping can be time- 
consuming and unsettling to the group because 
disagreement often occurs as to the best groupings 
and placement of items. An advocacy procedure, 
preceded by combining if you wish, usually achieves 
the same outcome more efficiently. 

The second step in reaching a consensus is to 
prioritize or rank the items or some of the items 
according to a prescribed method. T|ie simplest 
method for prioritizing is first to pass out small slips 
of paper to>each group member and to letter (A, B, C, 
and so on) each item on the short list. On a piece of 
butcher paper, have the recorder write '3 points = 
raost important problem (or most important place to 
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l)(*gin)"; "2 points = sc^coifd most iinportaiit |)rol)l(Mn"; 

1 point = thiid most impoitaiit pix)l)hMn"; and ihv. 
insti iiction: "VViitc! ihv. \v.iivr of ihv. prol)lem iH!Xt to 
nacli point value? on your shoet of papoi ." I lion k;ll tho 
gmiip memberH to review the items and to choose 
wliat th(*y fcM'l ^s ihv. most impoilant pix)hhMn. I v.W 
tluMH to vviitc; ihv. numlxM 3 nv.xi to the lotter 
id(Mititying tliat pix)bl(Mii on th(Mr pic^co of paper. Flavc* 
tluMH do th(* sam(! foi^ 2 and 1. (!oll(u:t tlie papeis and 
tally on a postcul pw.cv. of biitclK^r paper. The item 
with th(! high(\st niimlM^r of points Ix^comes the top 
priority, and ihv. othc^rs follow in relative importance 
according to thtMr rc^spc^ctive tallies. Inform the group 
that this will now IxKrome the; a^genda; the prioritized 
prohhMiis will bv. addn^ssed in order. 

rh(?rt? arc? mon? elaborate methods of prioritizing that 
an? p(;rhaps more accurate; howwer, they are more 
timcvconsuming and often difficult to explain clearly to 
ihr. group. For your information several sources on 
alternative* prioritization methods are includtrd in the 
supplementaiy ix^ading list at the end of this manual. 

Force-Field AnalyHlm 

FoiXMvfield analysis is a technique for analyzing a 
prob||gm in the situation or context in which the 
problem now exists. Its purpose is to inventory positive 
factors in the environment (facilitative forces) and 
negative factors in the environment (restraining forces) 
that currently affect the problem. This analysis 
incrcc^s the group's level of information about the 
problemTTielps group members --identi^^ their resources 
as well as their challenges, and |)rovides a structure for 
future planning. Thus, it is particularly useful in Step 
Two and Step Three of the problem-solving sequence. 
Before you initiate a force-field analysis, however, you 
should prepare the group memory as shown in Figure 6. 

The process for conducting a force-field analysis is 
as follows: 

1, Inform group members th^Vihey will be doing a 
force-field analysis: Say: "Next)^e will analyze the 
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Figure 6 



FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 
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|ir(ihU!iu W(>'v(? t(i w(irk on in t(;nuH (if tho 

(acilitatin^ and niHtiaining tbn:(;s that iiiaiiitain tlx; 
|inil)l(MU as it is li^lit ikivv. Tor any pn)liU;ni tluin; 

|HH)pU! and (^onditionK that, baHi(Uilly. an; 
wdiking t(i (^liango the; |)n)bh)iu fur lH?tt(«* (if 
vvorsiv TIh! foix:«?N lor |)(iNiliv(; cliangc; an; 
facilitating (|)()int to gn)U|r nu;nioiy). If \vA\ 
un(:lMu:k(;(i by n;straining forccjs, our |)rohU;nis 
would inipnivc; (move; hand to the ri^ht of the; 
pn;s(;nt state? of atYaii^il, and wc; would approach 
th(; ideal proliUnii solution. On the otlu^r liand^ 
tlu; f()rc:«;s for n(!gative change (point to restraining 
fbrc(!s), if Um unche(^ked, would make the problem 
(iuov(! luuui to* tiM! left) beconu! woi^e than jt 
cuniMitly is, Our task is to identity what th(;s(» 
forct!s art! so that w«! can latter, when we (Consider 
solutions, find ways to strengthen the; positive; 
forc(!s for changt; and weaken th(! ntigativt* on(!s.' 
2 Irll the i^roiif) the rules: Say: "You may contribute 
(!ither facilitating or mstraining force^, but Ih» sure to 
say first in which cat(!goiy your idea falls. We. will not 
be (jvaluating' ideas now but rather sini|)ly listing 
them. An* there any questions?" 

3. Conduvt the force-field armlysLs, Notice th(^ flow 
and distribution of id(»as. If most are restraining, 
(Micdurage the gmup to add to the fa(Mlitative list. 
()th«!rwise, follow the same procedures as for 

* brainstorming. 

4. Bring the HCtivity to closure. Closure is n;ached 
vvh(Mi all ideas have been posted. If the analysis is 
to be used for future planning, the group 
completes the process by (a) idtintifying the forces 
that are amenable to change or intervention and 
eliminating the others; (b) deciding the most 
important forces to strengthen and to weaken; 
and (c) then deciding how to strengthen and 
weaken the forces. The analysis can be an aid in 
future planning without completing the above 
procedure. The group simply can be encouraged 
to use the information gained as th^v work on 
generating solutions to the problem. 
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IMatHv /%nalynlfii 

A matrix analysis pnividc^s a grapliic prt^senlalinii of 
ideas tor comparative (^Valuation or planning 
( iondiK ting a inatiix analyHis rnalilrs yon to assist 
group in 111 (evaluating tho mlative ineiits and toasihiiity 
ot sehu :t(Mi solntionii ol |)lans; (Z) working thnnigh a 
nnnilHM' ot optionu ur variations ot one solution; or 

planning iinphnutMitation of srir<:trd solutions It is 
most iisc?tiil tor nunilM^r Z or numlKM' :\. A sample 
matrix analysis is shown in Figure 7. On thi! veilical 
lines to the left, the alternatives to Ix? considert^d are 
listtui On tlu? lop horizontal line an? listed the criteria 
to hv addn\'^ed I he gmiip establishes the criteria 
with your assistance. Nf*w critinia can b(» added as 
they arc identified, irven if ihv, analysis has fx!gun. 

\ Uv, process for conducting the matrix analysis is \ 
similar to hririnstonning in that ideas are not waluated 
until all ar(> prf!S(Mitecl but the proc<\ss is sonu!what 
less fonnal and staictured, I he group is encouraged to 
build on the ideas aln^ady presented. If an expansion 
or modification of a posted idea is ofTei^!d, check with 
th«' original pn?senter. If the modification is satisfactory' 
to that person, it should be rtH;orded as the, n<!W idea 
if it is not satisfactory, recuird the option next to the 
r original nlva for evaluation later fhe grouf) can fx! 
(Micouragcul first to work through its ideal solution 
and then to scale that down in terms of the r€!alities of 
stafling, financing, time, and so on. This is a suggested 
us«^ for matrix analysis that enables the group to retain 
the integrity of its original solution through a variety of 
options For c'xample, if the preferred way of increasing 
studcuit activities, the chosen solution, is to hire an 
activitif's dir(H:tor and there are no district funds to do 
so. the group s plan might be (a) to examine alternative 
ways to raise the funds for an activity director; or 
lb) to move to the sec:ond level plan of establishing a 
|)arent-stud(Mit activity program. A matrix analysis helps 
the group to detennine the what and how of solutions 
and to see tliat there are more ways than one to 
achiexe its objectivtvs. 
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MATRIX ANALYSIS 
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I ln'sc tr('lini(|iU\s rail Uc unvil slfi^ly or in 
rninbiiuitiiin on Iho Imnin ot youv juclMiiiont al)c)iit \\w 
Ixvst way to aHsint \\\v group in itn inovttiurnt tlirougli 
tlir |)n)l)lrin solving siHinrncr A sanipU* ot liovv tlir 
t(*('linj(|nrs can In* usrd at vaiioiin points is providrd 
in l iguic 8 toi- thr first strps of thr sih|ihmi( r 
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Figure 8 



Sample IHES Process and Techniques 



Biep 


wwamTf 


HOW/ 


/ 


1. Identify 
problems. 


1. Obtain list of 
problems. 

2. Reach consensus 
on the Urst 
problem to be 
addressed. ^ 


1. Brainstorming 

2. Advocacy 
Elimination 
Prioritization 


''What are the proUemS; 
issues; and concerns related 
to our school human 
environment?" 

"The most important problem 
is student vandalism.'' 


2. Analy/e 
problems. 


1. Examine causes. 

2. Reach consensus 
^ on causes to be 

addressed. 

3. Restate and clarify 
problem. 


1. Brainstorming 

2. Advocacy 
Elimination 
Prioritization 


"What are the causes of 
vandalism at our school?'' 

"Students' lack of pride in the 
school contributes to the 
problem of vandalism." 


3. C>enerate 
solutions. 


1. Restate problem to 
generate solutions. 

2. List solutions. 

3. Reach consensus. 


1. Write out and post 
^ in front of ^oup. 

2. Brainstorming 

3. Advocacy 
Elimination 
Prioritization 


"How to increase school pride 
in students in order to impact 
the problem of vandalism" 

Top three solutions: 

1. Establish a School Pride 
Day. 

2. Develop an incentive 
program in which funds ' 
not used to repair damage 
are given to student 
activities. 

3. Improve security in the 
evening and on weekends. 


4. Develop 
plans. 


Develop the specifics 
of the solution and 
alternatives for 
carrying it out. 


Matrix analysis 




For the first solution the 
group decided to recommend 
that a faculfy-student 
government committee be ' 
established to plan the day; 
scheduled to take place one 
month from now. It would 
iij^^lve all students in various 
MHbcts designed to clean up 
jHp then ''decorate" the 
school. 
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Now that you have learned the skills of the facilitator 
and peM'haps have facilitated your first IHES meeting, 
you are ready to learn more about small-group 
processes and methods to facilitate the development of 
the IHES group. Groups are like individuals; each with 
unique personalities and each presenting different 
challenges to those who work vvath them. Just as 
individuals move through stages of development, so do 
groups— in ways that are predictable and observable. 

In this chapter the concepts that underlie the IHES 
group process are discussed so that you can keep 
them in mind whenever you facilitate. Next; the cycles 
in a group s life are presented so that you can be 
aware at all times which cycle your group is in. 
Finally, some ideas are offered on how you can 
maintain a rewarding and productive group experience 
for all involved, includingj/ou; the facilitator. 



mils C;rcui|) Vrw.v.Hh 



As discussed in Chapter 4 and' elsewhere, the IHES 
group is a task-orient«d, problem-solving group based 
on collaborative decision making and consensus. It is 
not a counseling or therapy group in which the focus 
is fjlaced on individual change or on interactions 
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within the group. The focus in the IHES group is on 
the problem-solving task. As the facilitator you become 
expert in communication skills so that ineffective or 
counterproductive communications can be eliminated 
and a high level of problem resolution can be 
facilitated. 

In any group, optimal fimctioning occurs when there 
is access to participation as well as efficiency in the 
group's process of problem solving (Napier and 
Gershenfeld, 1981). Although this makes intuitive sense, 
it is much easier to understand than to implement. We 
know from research on groups that the more open the 
avenues of participation, the higher the perceived 
morale of the group's members. Thus, as facilitators'we 
should encourage all individuals to participate by 
creating an atmosphere characterized by respect and 
dignity. On the other hand, groups that emphasize 
openness tend not to be very efficient. They tend to 
generate extraneous material or waste a considerable 
amount of time listening to the more outspoken group 
members develop their opinions. In addition, more 
time is often needed to identify the best ideas, in part, 
because more content is generated and more ideas of 
varying quality are produced. 

Highly efficient groups have a central person who 
expedites, clarifies, and keeps the group on task. As 
facilitators you will develop process agendas designed 
to move a group through a planned, structured 
problem-solving process. On the other hand, an 
overemphasis on task completion may generate 
resistance in some participants, make people feel 
undervalued, and discourage careful thinking because 
participants feel rushed or are unable to match their 
personal style of making contributions to the process. 
As a result, divergent or creative thinking may be 
limited and lower-quality or safer ideas selected 'not 
because the best solutions have been attained but 
because a desire to complete the task quickly has 
become the primary objective. 

Achieving balance between access to participation 
and efficiency is your goal as an IHES facilitator. 
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Balance is achieved when group members appear to be 
fully participating and when their participation is 
structured to maximize the group's forward movement 
in the problem-solving process. 

As used here; balance does not mean that at all 
times one must give equal emphasis to both factors. 
Rather, it means that the facilitator is always sensitive 
to both process and task and use§ good judgment and 
flexibility in giving appropriate attention to both 
aspects over the course of the group's life. For 
example; periods of brainstorming and advocacy are 
times to emphasize open and fre^ communication in a 
time frame long enough for all to make contributions. 
On the other hand; when some group members offer 
extraneous material for discussion to postpone decision 
making it is appropriate to post the new topics on a 
new sheet of butcher paper to the side of the group 
memory •for future consideration. In this way the 
group's attention can be focused on the next important 
step in the problem-solving process. 

Good judgment in knowing when peripheral issues 
must be dealt uath because of their impact on future 
process and task completion; as well as when they can 
be saved for later or not addressed formally at all; is 
developed by analyzing your past facilitation 
experiences and observing others facilitate. As a general 
rule; when you as facilitator feel that the negative 
conditions of the most open group are beginning to 
surface in the IHES group; it is your responsibility to 
(I) impose restrictions of time or content on 
discussions; (2) resort to rules; or (3) move the group to 
the next step of the problem-solving process. 



liife Clic:l(!N of a (ir<iii|i 



The cycles in a group's life can be conceptualized 
within either a process framework or a task framework. 
Both are useful to know about because they provide ^ 
you with some indicators for analyzing what you see 
occurring within your IHES group. Within both 
frameworks the stages of development are rarely as 
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well differentiated as they are described here. Further, 
they may not always appear in a clear, step-by-step 
progression; groups have a way of moving forward and 
backward and then forward again. This is the element 
of excitement and unpredictability in groups that 
provides the facilitator with new challenges. 



Regardless of their type, groups ustmtt^ progress 
through (1) an initial stage; (2) a transitional stage; (3) a 
working stage; and (4) a final stage (Corey and Corey, 
1982), An IHES group is no exception. 

■ Initial stage. In the initial stage the most important 
tasks for the facilitator are to establish trust, goals, 
and norms and procedures for the group. When 
people enter a group for the first time, as discussed 
in Chapter 3, they may feel insecurity, anxiety, 
apprehension, and uncertainty about their own 
behavior and about what others might expect of 
them. By creating a climate of respect and by 
modeling comfortable yet purposeful behavior, you. as 
facilitator begin the process of trust building in the , 
group. Your invitations for active participation help \ 
here also and contribute to the emergent sense of 
cohesiveness that will be solidified in the working 
stage. As the facilitator you initially establish the 
standards that govern individual behavior in the 
group and propose the procedures to be followed, A 
gentle approach that still reflects your authority as 
facilitator is always best. Be sure to obtain the 
consent of the group for your procedures. Questions 
should be carefully and sensitively addressed. 
Remember that you can always say: "Well, let s give 

it a try for now, , , , We can always decide to do it in 
a different way later, 

■ Transitional stage. The transitional state is less well 
defined in time than the first but is usually 
identified by the expression of conflict or by the 
observation of problem behaviors in individual group 
members. The conflict may surface between group 
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members or may be reflected if^ chall^ii^es directed 
to the facilitator. The transitional stage isf 
characterizfed bjy some anxiety and usually precedes ^ 
an individual group memberis commitment to the 
purposes of the group: I^f^J;m)lem behaviors in 
individual members surface, you should rely on 
assertive communications and other strategies 
described in Chapter 2 and Chapter 6. If you 
observe group resistance to moving forward, you 
need to analyze it and address it; otherwise, the 
group will become fragmented and will be unable to 
move into the working stage. If the group's 
resistance is passive, the situation is usually 
perceived as unsafe by the members. Assurances 
and words of encouragement are helpful. Of course, 
you need to make sure that anxiety is not coloring 
your observations before you confront an individual 
or the group. 

Most of the time the behaviors and conflicts that 
evidence themselves in the transitional stage of an 
IHES group are subtle and low-level. They may 
naturally pass without any intervention by you, or 
they may be managed so easily that you need not 
be too concerned with them. The key is to address 
problems or conflicts as they surface, before they ^ 
escalate, with the lowest levels of intervention first. 
Being too sensitive to potential problems usually 
translates into overreaction on the part of the 
facilitator, possibly alienating you from the group 
and creating a "them against me" stance 
incompatible with the facilitative function you are 
there to perform. 

■ Workini; stage. The working stage is characterized by 
cohesiveness and productivity. Morale and mutual 
trust among members are high. In general, 
interpersonal conflict has been managed, and 
constructive conflict around differences of opinion is 
efTec:tively dealt with as it surfaces. This is where, as 
facilitator, you see both open communication and 
task ()ri(»ntation operating at a high level. 



Groups are not static, however, and it is in the 
working stage that the ebb and flow of group energy 
are clearly visible. It is an extended period 
characterized by high productivity interspersed with 
periods of stagnation or little movement. There are 
miniclosures on issues and new beginnings as new 
cycles of problem-solving are begun. As facilitator 
you know the members of your group quite well by 
now, and they have come to adopt for themselves a 
set of norms and procedures that work for them 
under your able leadership. Do not panic if you 
have a poor meeting. Remember that people who 
work hard need to rest and that groups do, too. 
Rather analyze what happened at the 
meeting — what you could have done differently (if 
anything) as well as what they could have done 
differently (if anything). Consider also the possibilit 
that group energy was at an ebb because of 
circumstances beyond everyone's control. 

■ Final stage. The final stage occurs when the IHES 
group dissolves or ends. If it appears that imminent 
closure is desirable, inevitable, or necessary, do not 
let members drift off without a formal ending^r . 
closure experience.. The IHES group has worked ^ 
together for some time now and has established / 
itself as an entity. Plan to assist the group in \ 
processing its ending. Included might be a review of 
its work and accomplishments as well as some 
formal and informal rewards to the group and to 
individuals for their time and effort. 

Task Framework 

The Hetzel and Barnard (1973) model of group 
process; adapted and expanded for our use, provides 
another way of conceptualizing the IHES group 
process. As shown in Figure 9, it provides a gauge for 
where the group should be developmentally as it 
moves through the problem-solving sequence described 
in Chapter 4. 

■ Awareness. In the first stage, group members 
develop an awareness of the problems, issues, and 
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Figure 9 



IHES GROUP PROCESS 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
^ AWARENESS OF THE 



PROBLEM AND THE NEED 
TO CHANGE 



REWARDS AND 
RECOGNITION 
FOR EFFORTS 



INCREASED OWNERSHIP 
OF THE PROBLEM 



CLOSURE 



CONSIDERATION OF 
ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 
AND GOALS 



COMMITMENT TO 
SELECTED SOLaTION(S) 
AND GOAL(S) 



Adapted from Hetzel and Barnard, The^ Human Agenda: 
Critical Variable in Innovation. 
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concerns aflfectingjh^ human environment of I he 
school. This awareness parallels Slep One — problem 
identificalion in the problem-solving sequence, 
□iiring this early period, awareness is primarily 
afleclive in nalure/wilh participanis sharing Iheir 
perceplions and feelings about whal Ihe problems 
are. Laler, in Ihe analysis phase, awareness is 
deepened through Ihe presenlalion of dala, 
advocacies, and olher more cognilively based 
aclivities. 

I)evelo[)ing avvai^Miess is an individual and variable 
[)rocess. Some grou[) members, because of position, 
experience, or inleresLs, v\ill have greater awareness 
of a staled [problem than will olher group members. 
In Ihe awareness slage iiU group members come lo 
recognize lhal at leasi one individual [perceives lhal 
a [)roblem exisis in a given area. Your lask here is 
lo facililate Ihe expression of all members' 
[)erceplions and lo Ireal each as worlhy of being 
recorded on Ihe group memory. You may need lo 
remind grou[) members who seek lo dismiss Ihe 
ideas of olhers or lo deny anolher person's 
[)erce[)lion of a problem lhal now is nol Ihe lime 
tor evalualing or judging Ihe relalive merils of the 
ideas being generated. Tell Ihe members lhal 
evalualion and Judgmenis will come laler. 

Ownership. During Ihe ownershi[) slage group 
members come lo identify wilh a need for change. 
They move from Ihe perception of problems as 
external to themselves or institutional in nature lo 
the realization that they as individuals have a 
personal commitment to contribute to the solution 
of problems. Ownership is facilitated by the group's 
first efforts at decision making. Usually, ownership of 
4he problem is achieved through a consensus- 
reaching procedure, such as a prioritization of the 
most important issues. From this point forward 
the group is working on its own self-generated 
agenda,, and the most important issues belong to the 
group, not just to the individuals who originally 
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contril^^tecl the issues to the group memoiy. 
As the' group analyzes and refines the definition of 
the problem ar(?a it has (^hosen to work on first, 
avvaren(?ss and ovvncTship are deepened. In 
(?sss(mk:(\ th(? more you luiovv about the probabk? 
causes of the? problem, the manner in which Ww 
probhMn is being manifested behaviorally and 
s|)(H'incally, and the context in which the problem is 
(!\|)r(\ss(?d, the more able you are to see the need 
for addnrssing it and for committing yourself to that 
(effort. 

Duiing th(^ analysis phase, two behavioral patterns 
may suifaci^ in tt^rms of the group's process, P'irst, 
you may notice some group members expressing the 
fcu^ling that they feel overwhelmed, discouraged, or 
|K\ssimislic iKH.ause the problem seems "too big/ 
loo (complex, or "beyond solution. The positive 
asp(M:t of these (^xi)ressions is that you know that 
thcMr awar(Miess has indeed increased. It is natural 
for theses fee^lings to surface after an intensive j)enod 
of analysis, and you need to tell the group this. You 
should also assure them that they will, indeed, be 
i\b\r. to do something about the problem. If the 
jjrobU^m seems too big or too complex to you also, 
pc^rliaps the gnnip heeds to identify smaller, si)ecific 
sLib|)r()bUMns under the larger pr^oblem and to attack 
each subjiroblem separately. 

The second pattern that may surface is that grouj) 
ijjemb(M\s may hv offering solutions wheqi they are 
sup|M)S(^d to b(^ analyzing. If this situation occurs 
(Mrlv in analysis, you nvcd to inform the group 
nuunbers that solutions will be worked on later. 
Karly (education of th(^ grouji on the relationship of 
probUnn idemtificalion and analysis to the quality of 
solutions h(^lps to pr(^v(Mit this natural teiidency for 
|)(M)pU! to want to reach a solution to a probhMn 
bf^forc^ ihvy fully und(^rsland the* probhMii. Som(»tim(»s 
a parli(ri|)ant s solution comment can be translated 
into a causal slal(Mn(Mil. Ihc stal(MiUMil "VV^(^ nv.ai 
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more security guards ' can be restated and recorded 
as There ai^ nol enough security guards. ' Finally, 
the movement to solution statements may l)e an 
indicator that the group has completed the analysis 
and is indeed ready to move on to the next stage. 

■ Alternative solutions and i^^oals. The third stage, 
consideration of alternative solutions and goals, 
parallels Step Three — generation of solutions in the 
prohlem-solving sequence. As the facilitator you 
should create an o|)en atmosphere in which 
participants are encouraged to otter a variety of 
solutions: the obvious, the easy, the difficult, and the 
creative. It is helpful to ask members to be as 
s|)ecific as [possible about what they have in mind 
when they suggest solutions. To do so makes the 
ne.xt sttip easier, more meaningfiil, and more clearly 
defined. 

■ C()nmvtn\cnt, Developing commitment to the 
selectcHl solutions and goals is similar to the 
ownership stage in that the techniques of advocacy 
and prioritization are often used to reach c()j^ensus. 
As stated in Chapter 4, consensus means agreement, 
ami agreement facilitates commitment. Again, since 
this is a decision-making phase, there may be some 
anxiety or resistance surfacing in the group. 
However, because the selection of solutions means 
movement to the development of action plans, the 
positive aspects usually outweigh any negative ones. 
When this stage has been completed, most group 
members tend to feel considerable responsibility for 
ac;hieving the desired solutionis), 

■ Closure, The next step, achieving closure on the 
group's task, is difficult if not impossible to 
accomplish if closuref is defined as the elimination 
or immediate resolution of a problem. Human 
environment problems are rarely amenable to these 
forms of closure. In an IHES group, closure may 
mean (1) having taken as many steps as possible to 
implement plans; (2) forwarding recommendations to 
various groups for reactions or actions; or (3) 
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developing time lines and a monitoring system for 
assessing the impact of a solution. In all cases the 
group feels that it has finished its work, at least 
lemporarilv, or has gone as far as it can with a 
rgi\'en solution or a particular problem. If the closure 
phas(^ has gone well the group will have! a feeling 
that it can make a differene:e and that its effort has 
been worthwhile After a rest it will be willing to 
begin the! j^roblem-solving process again. 

lirwmds unci rerog/]///o/]. The? final stage of the 
process is rewarels and recognition for e^ftbrts. 
Probablv the most powe^rful reinforcement for a 
gi'ouj) is task completion. Although this intrinsic 
icMnforceMncMil oceans naturally, other ways evxist to 
recognize a gre)up fe)r its we)rk, such as the 
pt (\s(Mitati()n of awards by the principal or publicity 
i[i the! ncnvs media. In your role as facilitatoi. you 
should feel free to suggest to those in authority 
opportunities or ways in which to reward the group 
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I het*(» nianv ways for you, the facilitator, te) assist 
\{)ut group in maintaining its motivation anel 
productiv ily. In gcMUM al, p(H)pl(? are! nu)ti\'at(!el and Ic^el 
re\\'ar(l(!(l ihitliiigh ID t'(!sp(!cl; i'l) t (^cognition; Cil a scmisc! 
of self-importances (4) a sense! of belonging; (5) i^^spon- 
sibilitv; iii) status; (7) pride in accomplishment; (8) task 
completion; {[)) knowledge of results; anel (10) praise. 

As an e\(*t'cise (l(*sign(!(l to s(!nsitize you to the marn 
wavs in \\hi( h molivalion atui t*(!ward can Ik* 
translated into specific things thai you ot^ others can 
do at various points in tlu! life* of your IMKS group, see 
\\ helh(!r^ you can brainstorm at l(Mst five? elilleiont 
things to do for' (!ach of tlu! 1(mi ite!ms. (lonsiel(!r* 
building in various motivators anel rc^wards in vour 
opening and closing remarks at (!ach groii^^p m(!(*ting. 
.Assist youi' group in delining its own rewards. 
Hem(Mnl)(!r' that appr ()pr'iale!ly limeel brc^aks, 
opp()j1unili(!s for inlormal socializing, lh(» sharing of 
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food. rt»spei t for (Miding times for mee^tings, antl tlie 
|)a^[)arali()n of pix)(:ess af^cMidas that |>ermil a gix)up to 
hiwv dosiin* on a |)hasc n\ ihv |)n)bU'iii-.s()K iiif; pix)('(*ss 
art* all ( ()nlnl)iiling fat tors to a positive* ^ix)up 
(v\p(MiiMi(:(?. (iivin^ a pc^p talk thai piaisers the* groui^ijr 
lln» (jualily of its work oi* rciuinils \hr ^roup intMiif^s 
of rhrii* iinpoi laol fiiiu lion can also ^o a K)ng vvav. 

In the long t(Min two iinpoitaot piiociplrs guidr 
yoiii* work as a tacililaloi. Both arr reiilial to Ihr nU.S 
concept, and hoth have* Ih^cmi dcMUonstiatrd to hr 
positive rtMntoi«*«M\s ot hdiavior I hr tirst is that 
paiticipatoiT dcM^ision making is superior* to othrr 
a[)proa(*h(\s tor addr(\ssing human (Muironmrnt issues 
that atltM t \hv school communitv I he second is that 
positive and constiuctivi* group management leads to 
positivt^ and constructive problem solving, \our IMI.S 
group will coriH* to know and appreciate these 
pr inciples as a result ot vour* work as a tacilitator* This 
is vouf reward 
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Oiu (* \()U ha\(* tacililalcMl S(^V(M'al IUKS gi'ouj) 
m(*(*lings and ha\(* toiiiHl llial lo do so was not 
(»as\ as vou dioiigfil it would In*, you may Im^ i^t^ady lo 
slud\ lliis cliapltM'. Disciissi^d Xwvv ait^ hasic com-^Mivcs 
lor' |)i'ol)l(Miis dial tacililalors inay\(^n(;oiiiiter as W(^ll as 
soinr ad\aiu:(Ml tacililalioii skills. The sfXHutic lo|)i(:s 
( ()\(M*('d include di(^ |)livsi(:al (MivironmtMit, di(^ slia|)iiig 
and pacing ol di(^ group's work, difficult gix)up 
ni(Miil)crs. and die ({ualides of a good facililalor 



PtuHiral iiiuiroiimriit 



VV'Ikmi, d(^s|)il(^ youi' Im\sI (^Hbrts, a group do(\s nol ^ 
pi()gi'(vss \(iy vvt^ll, look Hisi for pi'oblfMiis in di(^ 
physic al (mi\ ii'onnicnl I'or tv\ani|)l(^, dit^ room in whicfi 
vou arc nuMMing may liav(^ wi'oiig shajx^ oi' siz(^ l(') 
accommodate a singles scMiuciicltv It iIk^ gi'ouj) iiuuMs in 
a room that is loo small or narrow, sonu^ grouj) 
mcmlxMs may lu^ loo tai' troiii die aclion. \ vy, 
Ihcrctorc, lo scluuiulc youi' nuu^lings in a large 
mulli|)ur|)()s(^ room or tn^cMi a clas^^oom l)(H:ause llu\s(r 
rooms UmuI lo liav(^ a|)|)i'()|)nal(^ dinitMiJwons and larger 
wall spac (\s iVhuMing I'ooms UmuI lo |)oor locations 
lor llli:S me(»lings l)(^:ause Ihey ar-e gcMUMally loo small 
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tor this kind ()f work and are iisually furnished with 
largo tables that will have to be removed. ^ 

U you arc^ assigned to a small room with large 
tables, do not be pressured into holding the meeting 
arwund the table. Because the IHES facilitation 
process recjiiires (he openness of the semioirele and 
ihv. focus on you and the group memory, a table 
will be, a distinct hindrances. Kither change rooms or 
move the tabUv out. In fact, it is a good idea to 
ariive aj the assigned mt^eting place a half-hour 
l)Oforehand so that, if necessary, you can move the 
fuhlitiire around. 

In ananging the room, make sure that there are 
only enough chairs for the number of group 
members. If 'few^r than that .number attend, remove 
the empty chairs and tighten the circle. Gaps can 
become symbolically and flmctionally a hindrance to 
the gri^up's 'process. It 'is also a good idea to remove 
other chairs frbm |he perimeter of the semicircle 
because reluctant or tardy members 'vviH want to sit 
lK^hlnd» the rest of the group and will havie to be 
coaxed to come forward' - 

In summary, you may avoid problems later if you ^ 
will review the following set of questions before 
beginning your meeting: ^ ; 

1. Are the chairf^ arranged in a true semicircle? 

2. Has unnecessary furniture been removed from Jhe 
work area? , , ' 

3. Is there plenty of empty wall space within the 

/ view of the group to post the group memory? ^ 

4. Is the lighting adequate? ^ . ^ 
5/ Hfas the group memory from the previous 

meetings^been posted to bring everyone up to 
datte? 

6. Is thete enough jcSiart' paper for this meeting? If 
you are Using r6^d butcher paper, have enough ' 
sheets been cut? i i? 

7. Ig there a sufficient quantity of fresh markers and 
maskihg :tape? 

8. Are there en^ough name tags for everyone? 

7:.' ^ 
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Nliapiii^'^ aiiri Paring 



HcMMg^cMisilivc! ty ihv. mood oiV^gy level, and 
|)r()l)hMii'J:^flfving (:apa(:iti(\s o| ^ group and being ahje U) 
a(l(lresslhese! widi confideiTjco is advanced liu'ilitation 
inihuHl., /\)t(joiigli the contfenf a g^^olIp's work will bv. 
Ilu' prodiicl ol ihejssues il Chooses lo work Ihroiigli, 
the |)roe«\ss is up lo yon. Somelimes, certain |)has(\s: of 
iUv pro(u\ss can he vei^ positive b^ their veiy natures, 
siK^h as at crarly stages of the group's life or during a 
hrainstonning session; itt olher times groiij) nienihers 
will ne?o4 l^*'lp from you^ to kebp them going through 
(lirticiiltHnr slow-moving ta^k§; if. ist^atnhese times that 
your skill and enthdsfasm/^s a f^ilitator is ewSf)ecially 
(^alhul iipon to e|j|iica4p^^an& challehge tlxe group 
^iiemlw?^ and to y^rdvide ^Jifem vjcith a visifon about 



their task. 



I his is what meaht by shaping the work of tht^ 
grou^). As a fa(;ilrtafor yciu ape responsible for focusing 
on ,th(' |)r||jn^y ohjtx:tiVes^ Jilld idlimale goal of the 
\gi ()im:. that' is, producing higl>c|trality solutions to 
dittlrcidl or sensitive problems. When the grouj) gels 
bogged down in i4pecifics or begins lo lose its 
enYhusiasni; it is your job to remind the group, 
^ mernbers of^jjie stages of tbe group's process, as 
, described^n Chapter 5, , and to put into perspective the 
|)uipose of die activity. In doing so, you may challenge 
them to incr(?ase yieir influenct^ improve the quality 
iy\d dc^plh of their analysis, and, finally, achieve their 
goals, 

/^By piwinu, is meant that* you try to maintain the 
highest possible energy level in the group by carefully 
sc^le^cting tasks and anticipating what* is to come in the^ 
course of the work of the group. It also means learning 
to encourage the group when difficulties arise or when 
the group becomes immobilized. It jneans confronting 
the need for readjustment in the group and ^^einforcing 
the norm of positive and constructive problem solving. 
Finally, it means sharing your expectations while 
remaining flexible in your planning. 
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Suggestions for handling two coninion probUniis 
associated with shaping and pacing- nonparticipation 
or horcHioni and tinu! limitations aro d(!scrih(!(l hviv.. 

IMonpardclpatloD or Boredom 

f When ont! or two ni(?inb(M\s have? (uuised to pay ' 
attention and are perhaps beginhing to engage! in 
p(M\s()nal e()nV(?rsation, the p«?rson or persons may be 
bored or pcMhaps irritat(?d. When a member is (|iii(Mly 
staring out in spacu!, you might choose? to ignore him 
oi' h(?r for the time? b«!ing, allowing the person to tak(? 
a m(!ntal break. If, howwcu, this behavior cdj^Kinues for 
a long peiiod of time!, you sliould speak to that person 
privattjly dining a break to ascertain whether there? is a 
problem. . ^ 

If someone's behavior is dismptlve to the group as a 
whoU!, such as engaging in pt^ripheral conversations, 
that person may be having difficulty with the group 
process itself. It is best to deal with the situation by 
asking the person direc:My whether he or she would 
lik(* K) make a coniment and foFlowing that up with a 
private discussion, if necessaiy, during a break. What is 
important in this caae is tc?" reestablish ordeH^so that 
the group can proceed. 

If the wj^le group or a sijbstantial portion of it 
appea^Sored or is unwilling to participate, you 
shou^jobnsider certain possibilities: 

1. It may be time for a break — simply that. Often, 
beginning facilitators, in their fervor to move to 
closure, fail to notice the flagging energy level of 
the group. You should always plan breaks as 
needed. For example, if yoD are going to have to 
tally rankings before ftioving on, give the group a 
stretch break while you are doing so. You should 
also call for breaks whenever something significant * 
disrupts the process of the group (including 
certain interpersonal interruptions; which will be 
discussed later) in order to relieve tension ancf 
allow for getting the group back on track. As a 
facilitator you will want to take breaks for yourself 
because, as you have probably discovered, this is 
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hard work, Use your own <Mi(»r^ and stress l(»voIs 

as l)ar()iii(!l(Ms lor olianging pace or rc^sting for a 

whil(». f 
id. (iroiip iiKMiiluMs may leel lhat progress toward ihc 

goal is no! oeeiirring and41ial wlial is happening 

is irrc!levanL f'liis sitiialion ean liappen t^specially 

dining* problem analysis. Some group mcMuhers 
, can l)(*ooni(; ini|)ati(Mit at this stage because; what 

iIh»v art! inttMested in is gtMierating solutions, hi 

this v'dsv. your roUv is to n^mind the gijonp about 

{hit purpose! of this stagt! of the problem-solving 

|)ro(M!ss and tO vit^w it as an opportunity for all 

group members to air their thoughts on the 

problcMii so that the best solutions can be 

formulatcui in the next phase. It may also be, 

how<!vt!r. that the pa(>e is just too-ftlOw. Yqm might ^ 
wish to (jiiicken the pace and indicate to the 
group that yon are about to conclude this phase 
and that they should prepare to make their final 
comments. 

3. l Uc discussion may have gone off the track, and 
you may be losing the group in irrelevant 
abstractions. Make sure that the group is still 
(healing with ihv. concrete realities^jpjif the problem. 

4. One or rrt^re persons may be dominating the 
gi^)U|), and, as a result, the others may become 
bored of iiritat^d. Remember that maximum 
participation, the goal of an IHES group, ought 
Jiiot to be jeopardized by an individual's need for 
recognition or group power. (See the section 
dealing with difficult group members further on in 
this chapter.) 

5. Finally, it may be that people in the group are 
feeling inhibited by another group niember or 
pc^rhaps by you as facilitator. IHES groups 

'typically include participants who may not be ^ 
used to working in such a highly structured, 
task-oriented way. Nonparticipation may simply be 
the result of feeling overwhelmed by the process. 

itself or by others who are verbose or opinionated. y 
In this (^ase you will need^to repeat\)ftea the / , 
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iniportiuv'e of eVbryoiuVs icjeaN, even fdi«s that^;/ 
may sotmi imchuir 6r iintoi^nulated. You can alsS^/t 
nMiiind group llial you and llie n^cordor an; ^ 
th(*r(* to holp th(* memluM's express dieir Ihougliits,^ 
thus t^ncouraging opc^n (;ominuni(:ati()n. 

limn liimltailoafi 

rh(? most common pn)l)h!m you wvv, likely lo 
(>neoimU»r is lunning oul of lime l)efore you have* 
i't»aelied closun* on a parlicular phase of prol)lem 
solving. This oan occur (»ven wlien you liavecarefully 
anticipaUui the direction of the group for that 
particular sessicMi Ijecause it is impossil)le to predict 
accurattily tlic; nimil)er or kind of ideas that a group 
will generate. Because one of the major principles of 
an IHKS group is to make clear the expectations of its 
meml)ers, such cis when meetings will begin and wlien 
V they will end; a group sliould not l)e kept overtime lo 
finish a task. Rather it is suggestetl that you do jhe 
following: 

1. S(!t iX!asonal)le tinift^Jimits for each task planned 
and inform (he group meml>ers of tliosc lim^ls^feo 
that they; too; can assume responsibility f^r 'JHIf 
I'eaching the goals of the meeting. Having th^^^ 
recorder keep track ot" the time can ^Iso help to 
keep the group within its time fra/he. 
Remind the group vvhen time limits are being 
exceeded. If it appears; as the meeting, progresses; 
that you will run short of time; discuss 
alternatives with the group such as extending the 
meeting or scheduling a later one. ^ 
3. Recognize when it is time to quit. If at all 
-^^..•.^^^^l^ssible; try to end a particular session on a 
\ positiuft-*note. For example, if the group memjbers 
have forked hard on a task and are basking in a 
sense of accomplishment, tlje meeting should be 
closed with much praise for all regardless of the 
\ time or the projected agenda. It is not a good 
ide/a to overtax a group because of the negative 
effect '^q^ the group's efforts. To do so may inipair 
the long-term enthusiasm and commitment of tlie 
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^r(hi|) lo iUc INKS picx^rss. H(\sicl(\s, ihcvv. is 
.nothiiif; wrong with Uniting (»v(Myon(? \ci\\v. eaily 

In siiinniaiy; a trw g(MUMal piiiiciples slioiild lu*lp 
yon In \m c and shape? llu? work of your group: 

1. K«Mii<Miih(»i lhal ade(juat(? prcparalion foi' llie 
inocMing is yniir hcsi inv(\stni(Mit in proniohng a 
productive! and rc^waiding S(*ssion. 

2. l\c iiblv. to anticipate; problems hetorc tluy Im^cohm? 
obsti'Uctiv^(?. This ability conics with «!X|)(Mi(Mic(\ 

li. [\c nv,\\h\v. (?nougli to alt(M' your planned agenda it 
n(?c«!s'^saiy. ^, 

4. b(M tli(v group know wliat to expect and wliat is 
expcH:t(Hl of it at all times, 

5. Stay if^laxt^d and keep your serine of humor A ! 
good laugli every now and then can lighten the 
atniospliert? and relieve tensions before they build. 



Prtiblrin VleniberN 



In almost every group there will likely be (mmd onv. 
or two members who cause problems for rile grouf), 
thus distracting you ft om moving towar d comjjietion tof 
the task. In Confronting these j)roblems, you must \ 
strike a dt^licate balance between resolving the 
individual difficulty while trying to preserve the 
monuMitum of th(^ groirp as a wFiole. Yoir are also 
responsible for' protecting members of the groirp from 
attack or domination by any individual. ' 

Your oven iding goaf when ftfendling tliese nrotrfftfi^^ 
should be to get the group back on task with theMea^ir 
amount of disruption or-time lost toward this end. i 
(le^mnal metliods recommended for doing «o^re as 
follows: 



1. Maintain your neutrality and composure, Tjf^not 
to get upset. 

2. Acknowledge the difficulty. Describe the person s 
behavior through observation without being 
judgmental. 
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:J liy to^(:(:(*|)t v.nrh pcMsoiT^ form 61 (?xpn\ssi()ii as 
his or h(*r atUnnpt to coininiinicaU* an iin|)oi1ant 
i(i(*a or ('(Moling. 
4. Appeal to th(vrul(\s. |{(Mn(Mnh(;r that th(M(* is a 
(i(*tinit(* strijctnrc!, such as one* pcMson talking at a 
tinH», U) which (^vcMyonn must acHuMe if th(» ^loup 
is to function w(^ll. 
5: h^iucat(^ th(! group about tlu* INKS proc(\ss. 
lUMuind (^vcMYonc* that this is a task-oiientcui. 
probhMTi-solving group with ihc goal of reaching 
cons(Misus 'on issiuvs, not of r«\s()lving personal or 
int(M |HM sonal problcMUS. 

rinally, in debating with individual |)r()bhMns or 
disruptions, r(*alize tliat the; best strategy is to staii 
with tlu; hvist disruptive;, lowt^st-level mspons(vand to 
(Escalate; in a gradual or iiKUisurcui fashion from th(M (\ 
moving to more? dirtnit confrontation Ortly if needed. 
I'or example, if som<H)ne is interruptiag af(g^€^ssiv(*ly, 
^lart by reminding him or hvr alioutjthe rule of being 

:i(fogniz(?d in turn. If this tloes npKwork ihvn mwc 
physically closer to the person, giving nonverlwil signals 
i^U)5slop, such as eye contact or ihv. gestures of a traffic 
oflicer. K«;hieniber not to point. Next, look the ptMson 
(lirtH:tl;^ ih/^tlie (jv^ and spOj^ik to tfie person, tellihg^'htm 
^ or her to stop. ^jjf that attempt fails, call for a break and 
confront the person outside the meeting to find out 
wliat is wrong antj attempt to solicit or negotiate 
cooperation. Tlie last resort, one that will rarely be 
rcH}uired if previous steps have been taken, is to 
confront ihe person in front bf the group. by mminding 
liim or her again about the purpose and rules of tine 
meeting and asking the person to decide to comply or 
to discontinue participation. 

Specific IntervendoM ^ 

The members you are likely to have difficulty wjth in 
an IHES group tend tdjfall ifrto several categories. What 
follows isS a description of the characteristics of some 
of these individuals and specific interventions for 
dealing with such persons: 
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■ Aitfin' or Hostile Mrnil)rr 

I'hv tingiy or hostiU? iikmiiIhm is prolKihly iUr most 
(linuHilt iiumiiIhm* yoii will luivc* to (k^al wttli. It is 
important to V^nuMulHM* that a pcMson wlio ik" 
(t()iisist(Mitly angiy or hostiU? has strong jcM^lings and 
prohahly lH;li(?v(;s tiiat arguing and biX)wboating and 
dominating otIuMs is lluv only way to Im? Iicuird, Ot 
(:onrs(\ this pcMson may liavr psyc^hological prohUuns 
lH*yond your %il)ii|||l^ or n;sfX)nsil)ility to r(\solv(\ 
N('V(!rthrl(\ss, it is within your al)ility antl n\sponsil)ility 
to attcMnpt to gain his or lier cooperaticin and 
conibrmity with tlu; group's procedun.vs. It is also 
important to the; reisl of the; group that you metit any 
(:hall(Mig(\s to your authority and the rules (if tln^ IHKS 
proccJss oHedivt^ly and fairly. If you allow the; ajpgjf^ or 
hostiW* nuMuher to dominate; the; nun^ting, you fviti lose; 
tlu; r«\spo(:t rcMjiiirt^d to lead the group toward its goals, 

v ► SfHH ific interventions. The ^first and most 
^impoilant tiling to nimtimber in dealing with the 
dr liostiU; member is your skill in reflticling 
^Jj^as dc\scrib€!d"in' Chapter 2, You should 
^ dc^knowledge to fht; person that you are 
O helj) transl^tp thest? feelings into 
)rie.nled plans, I3o not ignore the; feelhig U;vel 
of the pcM^on's (ixpression because to do so /ends 
only to c^scalatc? the anger. Defusing the an^ry 
feelings first will en^bl^jt^you to proceed with the 
g«uieral nu^tlfods a^j^ sh'^atcigicvs described earlitfK. 
^ Sp«M:itieally; moving'^iHer to such individuals wmV^. 
oftcMi niakci thcnn rnpre avvat^ of their l>ehavion and 
dc^aling with thcuii outside the meeting is necessary 
if t)ie luihavior persists, 

■ /itti^:kinu, Member 

this person is different from the generally angry or 
hostile? member in that he or she relieves frustration x)r 

anxi(?ty through persbnal attacks on another group / ' V 

nuMiibc^r or on you facilitator, RememhJer that youK \ 
overall duty is to protect the other jpembers from I ^.'^./^^'^ 
criticism and abuse while refocusirj^ on the task at 
hand. 
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► .S/irr//jfV* intnxrnlions. HcMiiiiui \hv allackc^r tiiat llu» 
purposes of ihr nuM^ting is to gcMUMaU^ idcvis and 
solutions and that pcusonal attacks, Ihmuuisct th(*y do 
Viiut s(MV(? this iMid. will not \)v toUuatcMl. Usr tlu^ 
group nuMnoiv to rc^fociis on tlu^ id«?as and away 
from individuals, Ask ttu^ attac^kor wh(Mh(?r h(^ or sh«! 
has sonu^thing to contiihiitc* and havc^ r«H:or(l(ul and 
HMnind him or h(*r that thcMt* is a time and nx^thod 
for (Evaluating idc^as. \\y to convcirt llio attackcM's 
( nticisni into a (M)nsti\i(:tiv(E contiihution if he or 
sh(» is unahU* to formulate* an icl(*a in a positive*, 
nonpcM'sonal manner. If two group niemlMMS In^gin 
to (juane^l, it^miufl thcuii ()f thc^ rules and the task at 
hand and physically step iHMwcu^n them, forcing 
thtMii to talk to you rather than to each other. If 
you iuv iHMug attacked, tiy not to he defensive;. lake 
a d(M?p hrtMth, thank the person for the eiitcism, 
antl say th^t you will consider it. Remind everyone? 
that th(MC? are various styles of facilitation but that 
tlu* m(!thods an; standard. rh(;n procecul. If you feel 
a n(H;d to do so, speak to the; attacker Qiitsidt* the; 
m(;eting to describe the IHKS pn>€:ess and\vour role 
in it more fully. 

■ Ncgiitiw. ("Yes, /)nr . . V Member 

The nc;gative nu;mber is always looking for r(*2^ons 
why an idea will not work. This person can have an 
extremely deflating effect on a group s energy. "Vour 
g(;n(;ral objective here will be to turn the negative 
comments into positive statements. 

>\Specific interventions. When the negative member 
starts to explain why something will not work 
simply reply, We don t know that what you say is 
true." Iry to enumerate quickly those factors which 
are unknowns and challenge the person to keep an 
open mind until the process is completed. If you 
are in a brainstorming session, remind the person 
that the time for evaluating ideas will come later 
and that you are only trying to solicit a;s many ideas 
as possible. Then motion to the group memory and 
ask whether there is a constructive idea that he or 
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s\w would lik(^ lo add Always usr yowv \)vs{ skills U» 
turn a lu^f^ativc* nunark inU) a |)()sitiv(* oiuv 

■ l\\irr!nrly DilkiUivf' Mritihrr 

I his |nM\son is ( harat tcM i/cul hy long-wiipdcul and 
repelilivc? discourscNs. ()lh;n, iUv. <;xtn;iiuily talkative 
nicinlMM* is |)assiv't)tv (as opposcnt lo afi;gn;ssiv(»ly, like 
llu* angiA in' hostilf^ mumuImm) (^xpnvssing a ikumI to 
doininaU* {\h* iiuu^ing, possibly tor status or })ow(»r 
\«»vrrllH»l(vss, hv iw slu? gtMUMally iikmms w(?II and can 
Im' a valuahU^ mumhImm* in ihc long run. lluMc^fonv youpy' 
a|)|)r()a(:h should Uv appnu:iativ(* and nMSsuring whil(» 
^l(MMisinf{ on tlu! suhstancu* of ihc idea j)r(;s(^mte(L 

► Sfxuific intmvntiofus, liearn lo intt^mip/ politicly hut 
fii inly Siiying ' Thank y<>l|| is always an aec(*ptahU^ 
stopjMM', Or slO|) thc^ [)(?rson in niidstnuuii, saving, 
Lt^t s hold on a minillt; to make aait? we don't miss 
anything. Lc^t s sec if I ve got yout point,' rhen 
para|)hrfi|sc^. If tht? p(M\son agixu!s that what you have 
stat«Ml is at Kvist partially coireet, th(?n have the 
r«H'ord«^r wiite ihv. words down. Often, just 
knowing that ont^s ideas avv. IxMng nurordcHl eauses 
IIh» p«M*son to rt^lax. Occasionally; hovv(rv;|M\ the 
talkative* memhcM^ continues to aet as hefonv If the 
p(M*son oilers a dirtertMil idtui this timt?, i\y to have 
tin* p(*rson hold on to it imtil it is his or her turn 
again If not, and if ihv. p(M\soir is obviously still veiy 
nui(*h involved with an idea or issu«% iXMnind the 
p«»rson that there will In? a tiint^ for advocacy latei\ 
if lliat is in fact thc^ cascv Alternatively, acknowledgt? 
that thc^ p«Tson set^ms to need to talk now and that, 
as a spt^cial excerption, you will provide one minuU? 
lo s|)cuik, allowing him or her to let go of the? idtvis 
and thus move along through the rest of the 
nuM^ting, Remember that this last option involves 
diflerential (and preferential) treatment^of one 
mcMnber and should only be usf^ as ^a last resort 
whcMi you judge that by doing otherwise you would 
losc^ thf^ pfTson or cause disruption < 



■ E,\lf'nnrly Ojiirt Mnnhrr 

\ \w (vxliiMiirly (|uirl inrinhrr, unlikt? i1h» hoird or 
(iistrac trd n()n|)arli('i|)anl (Irsciihcul (^nrlirr, is ^(riMMally 
a prrson who is shy or is ov^cMwlM^liiird l)y soiim? olhc^r 
f^r'oup iiUMuhiu' or the |)ro(:(;ss itsoll. In lllllS f(ruups 
this lunson may bv a sUuicMit or pannit who in unduly 
awiul by IraduMs or adininisUators and wlio may luH^d 
s|)r(;ial rncouraf^rmcMU to contiihuUv 

%'Sf}r(:ifi(' inlrfxciilioits. Although you would 
^(Miorally not c all on" somronr who has not askrd to 
l)r nM:()f^ni/(Ml in lliis (:as(» it is a(i\4sahlr to 
^ a( knovvU?df<«? thr nrrd for and vahu? of ihv i\u\v{ 
ni(Miih«M s contiihution hy asking him or hor diriH^tly: 
Is th«^r«^ something you would likr to add? ' If tht^ 
pcM'son s nunai ks m v viny hi'irf, you niiglit ask: 
\ Could you say moir ahout that?" You x:an add a 
. vvord or two of vrrbal nMnfoi^cemrnt at th<^ end of a 
>^|irrs()n's oomnuMit, sucli as Thank you. ' VVitli this 
prrson you inight also Vvant to point to the f;ix)up 
intMiioiy, as tliat can \ers^ iriiiforcing of thr 
contiihution. 

Althougli thr prisons drscnhrd in this scHition an! 
not the only difVicult niuinhri\s you may oncoiintt^r in 
an IHKS group, they |)i*ovidr a few models from which 
you cai> impiovise. The most important point to 
ixMnemht!!' in dealing with difficult memlx?rs is to 
rcMnain lUHitraf Of course, you will have ptMsonal 
itMctiops and fet^lings, especially when someone is 
acting iiiappr()piiat«^kci^ off^^ How(rvei\ for the 
group to trust ''the iHNES pfdt:ess and you as its 
guardian, it must firmly bt^lieve jhat ypur own ideas 
and ft^elings an! not affecting the outcome of the* * 
group's work. 

rhe b(>st tactic for r(»maining neutral and relaxt^d is 
to resort to the rules. Repeating the rules and 
reminding the group of its overall purpose and 
function wall better enable you to shape group 
consciousness and responsibility. It will also reliev(» 
you of the p(»rsonal need you may feel to respond to 
each challenge on i» |)ersonal level. If this approach 
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fails and yoii tiiul that you iiuiHt i^HponU Htit)nglv ^{f^ 
^^\\u' nr^ativc or antaffonistic bt^l^yior ot a iiu^mlKfTr Ufio' 
a sell assertion iiuxh; ratluM' tliail jl|[^dolirMisivo or 
a^^rcssivr iiuxhv 1(^11 \hv nttv\\i\\i\^'\nn-son in rxmvivAv. 
trriiis what voii scv. him or \\vv doiii^, how that niak(\s 
you ituiL aiui what you would him or htM to do 
dilTor«Mitly 

Kor additional (l(\s(:n[)ti()Ms ot how to d(*al with 
(litfjcult inrinhcrs ot similar groups, svv. DoyU* and 
Straus i\\)7i\l |)|) 105 17; and Auvint? and othcMs iWWH). 



Chiiilitii'H ot' it fiood l arililalor 



Coi-^y and Coi^iy (1982) have described the personal 
rharacUMistic s ot the (rtlective f{i»up leader as: 

■ ('(Hinii^r to tak(^ lisks. to Ire hoU(!st, and to admit 
ones mistake's 

■ Willififiitrss to nunlcl [)arti(:iilailv as to o[MMin<\ss, 
s<M*iousn«^ss ot [)ur[)os(!, accf^fitance. and lisk taking 

""B' Presence in {\\v ^vwsv ot heing emotionally and 
intrllertually sc^ll aware and [irt^panul 

■ (Uu)ii will ;//!(/ (vjr//ii; heing sincen^ly intertvsttul in 
the welt lire ot othcM's and rt^spt^cting, trusting, and 
valuing inrlividuals 

■ lU'lirf m v^roiif) frrjgjkmy ihai it can |)rodu(:e 

( onstructivf' and^^^QHmt outcomes, and conveying 
this l)(Mi(!f to Ihv. iT^MI^s of thc^ group 

■ Ofwruirss to onest^lf, thc^ grou[), lU^w «\\[)(^pences, 
and ditTercMit value? systcMUs and lifcvstyW\s 

■ Ability to onpe with nttiu ks as Ix^iii^ ab!o to look ^1 
( lilicusm nondt^t'ensivt^ly 

■ PvrsoiMil power as having dynamic^ and vital 
(|ualiti(\s and sc^lt-contidcMice 

■ Stiiiuinii hoth [physical and psychological and an 
avvai*CMic\ss of one s own energy level 

■ Self-iiwareness- or the ability t() look carefully and 
ciiticallv at oneself 

■ Sense of humor putting events in [)(?rs[)ectiV(? and 
reltMsing tension v: 

■ Inventiveiiess lHMhg^sif>tyitai1§c)tJ<Jy creative and not 
ti apptui in riliwUgecl jla^h()ds V^'^^^ 
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Without iN'lalMirliig riir\\ (il thr.sr points in thr 
al)strii('t, vvr suf^rsl that yin\ ( (MisidcM th(*in as 
rinhndying gcnnial rharactiMistics nl the' IIII.S 
tarilitator. with imp major (vxccption To In* an rniH:livr 
and protrs^ional lacihtator, yon must he* aliU* to 
crvalualr yaiir (>vvn (Huionuancu^ al ihv cone Uision ol 
rarh IIII.S nirrling lla|)|)ily. thr Illh.S nuulrl inrhidos a 
it*('ord(M' iilso trainrd in IIIIvS tarilitation mrthods vvitli 
whom you ran vind shouhl discuss the* | norrrdioffs ol 
Ihr nuHMing. [irrltMaljIy al its ront lusion I his trrdharW 
and r('v'i(*w will improvr \'our skilly and trrhni(|U(*s in 
lac ilitation inunrns4*ly and will rnahir you to plan 
m«»n» ('IliM tivrly lor the nrxt session 

As an aid to s(>irM*v'aluation, a (|U(tstionn«rire is 
pr«»\ided with which to rate yoursell on lid kry 
(|ualitirs oT a \\ rll larilitaled mrrting It is strongly 
V, nM:omm(Mid(*d that you complete thii j^ist^larilitation'^' 

seir evaluation inuntMliately aOer the session, usinf^ it as 
a basis lor your discussinn with the recorder. A peilcM l 
scort* would he \{H), and a trained laeilitator should 
score at least Hi) (Congratulate* and i-eward voursell il 
\ou aehieve 80 oi* hetter 

PoMi-Fac:ilitation Helf-Fvaluadon 

K.ite \oursell from one to live on (^aeh ol the (|ualities helow: 

l*<u)t i:,\f rlirn 

1 Did I maintain a^task orientalion throughout the meeting? 1 2 :i 4 .1 



id I maintain neutiality thioughout the in«H*ting? 12 A 4 



/■ 

A Did I edueatc; the group about the pi(K:t*ss and agiMula 

throughout the metiting.'* I 2 :J 4 

4 Did I a( bieve consti^sns in th(^ prcKUiss (»f the minuting? 12 3 4 

/. 

\t Did I use the ai)pr(»priat(; [)rohlem-S()lving methods 

thiougliout the mtieting? 1 2 :J 4 

(v Was I able to elic^it a high lin/el of participation and 

enc»rgy Jbroughout the nunMing? 12 3 4 
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V Was I al)h' In I'licil a liif^h (/wah///\ nl idrjis (luring; Ihr 

H Was i al)l(' tf) f'licit a hi^l) (/im/^Vv ot uIiuin (itlHlIK ihl) 
iiii'i'lmg' 

!) Dtfl I rHr(!ivi'l\ ( oAalxnah' with aird s 

10 Is Ihr grnup iiu'IIhua ( Icar and lOinpInU^^ 

11 I |)i-.i< li<c f^ood active lislrniiij^ skills thjXiU^^Konl 
111.' lucrliii^' • 




i:^ Did I tntult^l Iltv\il)ilit\ and opriiiK^ss tlWrnighoiit \hr 

I t Did I maintain si'll awai imuvss nl \\\\ nw rj cnt'if^s level 

tlirnughnut the [n(uMinf{^ 

II Did I ni.nnt.nn my sense nl hnmni tlirnnf^hnnt the 
meeMn/4 ' 

ir> Did I handle ennlli( I ni disruptions r'ntu tivfls' during 
Ihi* meeting^ 

Hi Did I t(M^I irla\(Ml and .ell ( t mluient tluoughnut, tlw^ 
nii'i'ling^ 

17 Did I tiri.ingi' the physical TiUMlitirs ade(|iiately Inr thi» 
meeting' 

IK Did I adhere to the time liin*s |)i()pnse(l throughnul lh( 



Did I ri'ward grnup appropiiately for its work/ 



20 Did I |)lar) thi» logistics lor thi» next meeting with the 
( onsensns ol the group.' 

F'erfeet sjiovv = 100 
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/\>» a fliilher aid in improving your facilitation skills, 
analyze the specific situations iji the meetingijthat were • 
problematic and ask yourself 'What could I do " , ' ' 

differently oi' more effectively in the futur e if similar 
cir cumstances occur ? ' Also, consult with your' r ecor der 
to obtain his or fier' ideas. Remember that onv. option 
always available to you in a difficult situation in which 
you iwv. irncemain hovy to pr'oceed is td^takt^ a brealjf 
and consirlt privately with your recorder' on wliat to " 
do next. If you feel unable ti) continue in, tfie role of 
facilitator, consider switching roles with the recorder\ ' % 

Facilitating a meeting can be a personally 
exhilarating experience. It presents you with n^w 
opportunities to learn and to refine your skills a«d ^ 
enables you to participate in an exciting, cr^eative 
process and to participate in an important social 
change effort. Despite the challenges that face you as a 
facilitator the positive benefits and feelings that you 
will experience will make your efforts worth the 
challenge. 
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To use th(? tacilitatioii skills you hav(! just learned, you 
ikuhI an IMMS ffroup. Although it is not your responsihility 
to t>stal)lish the gwup, administrators may s(!(!k your advicu? 
in composing it. FurthtM', since the strength of an IHKS 
group is bascul on how divcMse and itiprtisentative it is, you 
;iiay neiMl to Ik* an advocate for thest! qualities at various 
points in the group s lif(!. In this appendix information on 
the preconditions for a suc(u>ssful IHHS group and on th(! 
philosophy of its composition is presented for yowv own use 
or for you to share! with th(! principal of a school whert* 
you will he facilitating. 



PrfH^onditicHiN for a Niic:cri4isjiil IIIIIS (;i*oii|i 



An esscMitial facto^ in establishing an IHES group is the 
support of th(! chief administrator: the superintendent, the 
principal, or, (preferably), both. For an IHES group to be 
established, st:hool district or sife administratois must; 

■ P(»rc(!iv(> that human filiations or human environment 
issu(\s and tu)ncerns are affecting negatively the quality of 
education oflered in their schooKs), 

■ JIav(» a commitment to achieve more harmonious 
interpersonal and intergroup relations in their^school(s). 

■ Select and encourage individuals to participate in the 
IHKS group who represent a cross-section of the school 
commimity. 

■ Knclorse the concepts of group problem solving and 
t:onsensus decision making, 

■ Pn)vide resources, time, and space for the IHES group to 
conduct its work. 

To find out whether a commitment to the preconditions 
exists, a consultant from the Office of Intergroup Relations, 
State Department of Education, or, in some cases, a 
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(listii(:t/sit(* staiV nmnilu^r familiar with th(* IIIKS pix)grani 
first in(H;ts with the; a*ntral administrative; leaih^i^hip of a 
district or school. Usually, a superintendcMit and th(^ 
coiusiiltant agm* that an IHKS program would h(> henoticial 
to th(» distiict or to particular schools in the district. Then 
th(; consultant makes an ov(;rviow p^^sentation to the | 
principals in the district to deteniiine who wishes to haVe 
an IHKS group and trained facilitators at their school sites, i 
()nc(; the composition of the facilitafbr training gmup is 
estal)lish(>d, an invitation to attend and participate in the 
training is (>xtended to the district and site administrators 
as well. Their participation is helpful in ensuring that they 
have a clear working understanding of the content and 
process of an IHES group and that they have experienced 
how such a group can work in support of their goals. 
Although administrators are not expected or encouraged to 
function as facilitators in their own schools, many have 
chosen to facilitate meetings for their colleagues or for other 



The next step is to establish a diverse and representative 
IHKS group at the school site. An IHES group includes 
teachers, students, parents, administrators, school staff, and 
community members. It is inriportant that all groups 
concerned about the human environment of the school be 
rtipresented because substantive change can rarely be 
effected unless most, if not a^, of these groups are involved. 
In addition, membership should reflect the diversity of the 
school community iin terms of such factors as ethnicity, sex, 
economic status, ^ahd grade levql. Because these factors 
shape our perceptions of reality and because a broadened 
perspective of school human environment issues and 
concerns is essential for each member, the IHES group must 
reflect this diversity. Finally, the IHES group reflects a 
diversity of perspectives, philosophies, and attitudes toward 
the school. If everyone thinks the same way (e,g„ all totally 
supportive or all totally critical of the school), the creatix^e 
and synei^stic aspects of problem solving are minimized. 

Although you are not responsible as the facilitator for 
establishing the group, you may be asked to assist thfe ^ 
principal in composing it. Or you may need to call to thte 
principal's attention the importance of representation and 
balance in the group when these ^aracteristics appear to 
be abse^^ • 

Finall^^ successful IHES group meeting always has the 
chief administrator or his or her designee in attendance. 
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I'his prison, as tlin cluiirpnrsoii ot the; llIlvS group, has 
Mitliriai i esponsil)ility tor thn gn)iip/for calling ni(M*tings, and 
tor coordinating tbilovv-up work, (in)ups can tloundc^r wIkmi 
tlic; pcMHons witli U>gal authority in tlio scliool an; not 
participating activoly in tlie gr()u|)'s work; Ihen^fore, as 
facilitator you iummI to plan nic(*ting times at th(*/|conv(v 
nicncn of the* ccMitral administrator or his or hiMjldcvsigniM; 
and to spiMid time with, this pcuson as n(H*d(*d^) iMicouragc 
his or h(M' commitmcMit and involvemcuit. / 

An lIll'.S group must br, large cM|()ugh io have an impact 
on the scliool hut small enough to^ provide opportuniti(;s tor 
all nKMiihcM's participation and tor wjru^lo facilitate 
comtbrtahlv. As a g(Mi(M\il ruU» mfxrQsentar|on and divcMsity 
are mor«» important ciiteiia than size in establishing an 
INKS group. A maximum-size IHKS group i:onsists of 15 
participants. Although it is possible to use the IHKS 
facilitation nu^thod in larger groyps. spet^il skills an> 
n«H?d«!d; and such an attempt is not, ther(»for(», 
n*comiiUMuled foi> bt^ginning and intermediate facilitators. A 
minimum size* for a group is six, although this size; is alscj 
not nM^ommendcul because an IHKS group usually cannot # 
n^?et compositioii retjiiirements with so few membei>>. 
Although gc»n(M:al guidelines for size can be provided, they 
may have to be; changed to reflect the needs of a particular 
school conuiumity. For (>xampU>. a typical IHKS group in a 
high school might include the following: 

Adniinistiators (one or two) 

OlIuM' school staff (counselors, custodians, secretaries. 
aid(\s) (one or two) 
rcuichers (thme or four) 
Parents (two or thn»e) 
Students (thrt^e to five) 

Commimity repre«^tatives (one or two) ^ ^ 

The group that you facilitate should include members ffom 
each' of these categories. ^ 

Seiection of members^ of an IHKS group can be done in a 
number of ways." Usually, the principal invites nominations 
from the various school community' groups by some'eleclive 
or volunteer process. Making sure/that individuals (vho uish 
to participate have knowledge of the opportunity to do so is 
the! responsibility of the principal. He or she also makes 
appointments to the IHES gfQup as necessary to meet the 
criteria of representativeness and diversity. When the list of 
tial members is complete, the invitation to join the 
p is, of course, extended by the chief administrator, 
ow that you have some background information on what 
e typical procesfe is for establishing an IHES group, you 



1. 

2 

3. 

r>. 
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slionld \)v awai i^ that vai iatioiis rxisi as wril pai ticulai lv in 
tlifv circiiinstaiKM'.s tliat may have* U^d to its cixration. In 
f{(Mi(!nil lllV.S gn)ups aw. ('stalilishnd fnv our ot two ixuisons: 
(1) iHu^.aiisi! a spnciflc pi'()l)Uiiii has liueii iduiititiod that 
nH[uires ininiodiatt) hihuvontion; or [Z] a school 

coniiiuinity wishes to cMigagc^ in pn^voiition ot pioiiltmis and 
huiiian iMivii'oiiiniMit iinprovnrnnnt iircliitso it views jhrsc* as 
d(*siral)h; oi' ncuMissaiy, VVIhmi a gnuip Is nstahlished for Iho 
first i«?ason, it is ta,sk-sp(K:iri(: and inavl disluindoiuu? tt lias 
(:oinpl(*t(!d its woik, VVhon a gi-oup is i*stal)lisiiod for the? 
s~(u:ond ivason, it is oiigoing and rontiiuiOs to finu^Jion 
tlirougli piMTods C)f liigh and low activity, tlu* piirpos(» heing 
to initiate action and iitonitoi* tin? (iuality''^)f the human 
environment jn the? school. Most IHKS groups an? ongoing. 
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itifenuireN lintod hom can prcivido additional 
tnfcAnnatioi^ oh sniall-groiip procosNON, conflict maha^eij 
conimitnication, and facilitation. 

Aiivlne, H., and oth«i*N. V\ Manual for Gmup Facilitatom, 
MadiHon, Wis : Contot for Conflict RoNoliitioa 1978. 

A training inaiuial fur roNource facilitators of problnm- ^ 
solving gix)iipN. F.mphasis on conflict resolution. IncUidt\s j 
helpful sc(*tion8 on group processes and techniques and ^ 
on i^vhat to do when things go wrong. 

hal<(n\ W.. and A. Scornaienchi. Pmhiem Solving and 

(:oof)t^htUvaJ^hmning Ckude. Hayward, Calif.: OfRvv. of the 
Alameda County Superintendent of Schools, 1^82. 

A manual for leaders of problem-solving groups to assist 
tlicm in planning and conducting meetings. Includes 
discussion of methods for categorizing, prioritizing; 
analyzing, and assessing ideas. 

Corey, Ci., and M. S. l^orey. Groups: Process and Practice. 
' Monteny, Calif.: rffooks/Cole Publishing Co.. 1982. 

n(*signed to aid counselors in leading individual, change 
gixHips. Pn)vides excellent suggestions for IHES facilitators 
on personal style. 

Doyle, M., and D. Straus. How to Make Meetings Work 
Chicago: PlayJboy Press, 1976. 

A practical guide for the facilitator on how to conduct 
meetings by the interaction method. 

Filley, A. Interpersonal Conflict Resolution, Glenview, III.: 
Scott, Foresman Co., 1975. 

Provides excellent background material on the types and 
sources pf conflict. Strategies and methods for resolving 
conflict also included. * 

Hetzel, R., and D. Barnard. "The Human Agenda: Critical 
Variable in Innovatioh," Educational Leadership, Vol. 30 
(March, 1973), 526—29. 

Presents a group model for effecting educational change. 

Human Behavior and Leadership. Pensacola, Fla.: Naval 
Education and Training Program Development Center/j 
1977. ERIC Document Reproduction Service Number 
ED179-703. ; 
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aiici iiirtlKKiN of inuiufiKjing liuihan fM>liavi(H^ (wxuip 
, . l(Huf(M>ilii|) au(i. piohUMii solving uIno (iiNCiissnU* VViittnii Ibr * 
A inciividual slu(Jy l)v naval otllc^rrs. Pix)yi(l0H g(MHi 
intnuluction U) lnti)r])()rH()hal and gix)U|) iK^havior - 

Ifnpntvinii, thr liutnmi l\nvinmnwt\l (}f\S( hiHflH: rmhlvnus iimi 
Stnitcfi,i(\s. Sacrafltrnto: (laiifoinia State; DepaHincMit (ft 
luiucatitm,^ H)79.||^ j « 

A manual ()(*sigrij|flNyt'(l^fiHNist piincipids in idontitying, / 
inonittiiing,, and ni()din^ij||(.^iumai1 bakrii^rs in tlio scInioI J 

Napier, K. W., and M. K, (lon^enfeld. Ctroups: Theory ^ >^ 
and E,xfwn(U}f:(\ Bojthin: Houghton AlitflHi Co.. 
l)i^*sigii(ui t(r^x)vijcl(i undei^taiiMing of grpuf) fw^^iicnHH^H 
and inipmvo ski I b It^ group leaders, ^rtlcufurly in human 
tf^lations training. P^^niul change. lead(*PNiii(>«develo()- > 
mrnt, and dncisiunynaking processes;. An, ext:ellent / 
hatjqijjxjinul reiWingVrs()tir(:e, ' /' 

/aniftM'. A. Mukih^ (InntpS; Effrclivv. SAn/l'ranyisco; Joss(»v- 
Bass. Inc ; H)82. ^ ^ 

A good nontechnhuj ov^Mvievv of r^fe i^Wilts of gwuip ' * 
^ dynamics nvsearch and itj| a|^)licatioh*i, to group 

tunctioning, " , j ^ ^ . 




ConimeiUfi and Sui^endonH on IHES ^FacililaHon 

► VVlurh ihun.*/ til iUo nmnual have? yo(t Ibuiul pai (icnlarly Ufittlul^ 



f 
I 



►lUhal suf<)^(*sli(nis <!(» vou lor improving {]w inainial'^ ( 



► Whal ()rlu!r malcMials f()r IHKS fa(:ililal()rs VvchjUI y()U like l() siH^ included lO fuUire 
(Mlitioos of the; itlaoualV 



PIrasr n»turii to: Joan P. Avis 

Office of Intergroup Relation a 
California State Department of E<|ucation 
721 Capitol MaU 
Sacramento, CA M814-47M 
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Otiirr PiibliraiiciiiN AvuUahlr froitk tho l}i)|idrliiit)iii of Ikliiciitloii 



lniftntMnt^ Uir*l lunmn l.nMninnwrUitf Srhnimt InrtliUUtun imnw nl apptti^hn^rtrlv .'(M) piihlh a 
liiMiH \\m\1 ail' avaiLililr titini llir (Iffl^oniia Slalf I h'parlMiriil (pI r.<J»i( nlicMi Sunn- nl lli'i- iihmi' 
M'i riil imiIiIk atioiiH or thimf iihihI widely ummI an* Ijic IoIIiavim^ 

' \ini'ii«(iii liullttii t (ll'ti oKnn lljincUNMtk iVilM\ ^ |l MP 
i <i)it(HitiM I'llvntr S« UtMil |)|ftnl(if\ y 

( (illlninid I'litilic S< hcNil IMitMluiV j 1''">(P 

( ^illluntiii I'lihlh S< ImniU S«i)«h lr<| MiilUlli ' i '^(P 

( allfoMih) SiIhniI AiMnnitdiM Mmiiiim) ilOAIi MP 

( jlitnnild SiluNiln h«*v<Mi(l NtMi aiki < l*P7<P) f^'* 

( .ihlnniiti H l>««iiHif)H|i4itl«ui l>Mif(ininn in Hi'Miliit^ ond Mdlhrtil^ilM h > I'imh (N) 

( iinl( tilnin Ih-ni^n loi I'MiiMithOtMr T iillrtti i|MA,V MN) 

I (hit .ition lit (.mi*<l jikI falnilrd rii|NU H'lTMi ^(t 

I Hli«l)h>tlMn^ S< li(M»l Ailr ( oiiiH lU I hr ( ulllnnUa S( ImniI liiif im iv riiM r>t I'ln^nirn > I'l ' ' I 

liitl>l>(n Ijin^iia^i' I rtiiiU'Wdik tni ( alitufiiiM I'lililic s<JI<ioU il'PAni 1 Mi 

(•iiicif let S«li(N)) and ( cHiiiniiitllv Ai lldii ll'IAK / . ^17% 

( .indclinrN and I^XN fdiiiVN tor MiM*tlii^ tlit* S)mm liih/.«*\l Itcuillh ( j^n> Ni^^mN <iI S(ndrii(t < riAni / M) 

(. in d«'U I H<N t( If l^i)f)( lent V IpnIn ^ 

(.nic|i«||n«*N 1(11 S4 li(io) H^tiMMf Alt ohol and OyliK AhiifM* lh^if(ininN MM! 

MaiidlNMik lui I'lttiiiiiiiM nn KffiMlM* M«lhr|luitlrN hiiMr«in il!)A^> i (Ni 

liaiidlNink tni I'tunnliiM Ai\ h.ffix NcjidiiiM l^iif(1«i" < HIM H I MP 

MaiKflMxik lot I'laiiMiiiM r.lTtM livt* Willing f*tiif(tVn H'm t' /Mi^ 

Ih'tloi'V ScN ial S< itMic f KrniTtinvfU-k trn ( jillttHiilM ||!Vil)ll( S( IumiU M*PMI' I ir% 

ln|»mMii>< thf AllnirlivtMU'M of lUv K 12 Ifjit hhiA l»nil«'«»i(>n i IMM^i ;t ^ 
lni|>n>Mn>< lh«' Miiinaii Knvinininrnl of St IumiIh ( l?*7'li ' 

liU|M»>v>ii>< thr lUtinan Knvirtiiiinrnl of St htMiU Kat diCalion '• MP 

Irn|H«>Mri^ V\ntiri>< in ( alitornia St hotiU l'n»4»l»'m?* anti Sololtoon i I'PM ii Z iH) 

M.itlirrMdtIt H riini>i»v\(nk iiM ( alittH'iiia I'uhlit S( IkmiIn wiCll^TP/MP Addri nlo rt» t 'PM I HH) 

\h»o<i><ia|ih on Slat! I )t'\rlopin«'nt HMWH * ^ t 

I la in S|Ht lal Ktlut alitM* ( alitontia ^ MrtHl««r iMan in Ar Cion i riMd' \ * <P<» 

IN dfvsln.ui lUdfH ol Ihr Htwid in ( aliloitiia Ihinuiiv Kdttion il'lMoi I M> 

ChvsH.d Pfilorinant «■ I r«*l for (alltoinia Hi'viwtl I «lMion iryi-H ^ Ml 

rl.iooin>< for MuflM iifhiiid K(fo(iilioii an a l*iul of S» IkhiI ln»||»m\tMnt'nt i ri7'li » 

I'rotit ii'orv \.HHr»sMH*nl in ( alifonwa A Slalus Mf|N)il i P»M()t d IH) 

I'mfu if-nt V skdf I hni-hiiiini-nl Kil i 7 MP 
l'>iltrn>< It I o><rtlH'r willt Pan-nf?* i P»7'»i 

H.iisrn>< f.x|HM latioOH Motlfl (.nitloalinn HiHjinri'nH'ntH i PIMJi Z 7% 

K«MdMi>< f r.unowoiii lot ( allfomia JMiltlit S< fHit>lH i PPH<Pi 17'. ^ 

Hfl.itmnsliip >irl\\ti'n \ulntinn antI Niudrnl At fiu-xt-uirnl Mflnvwii .»nd M»m1iI» i t'lMOi -I (WP 

s, H*nn' Fthit.HHMi loi Ih«' ViHOs 2 

Si M'ii« t* f t aint'ut>rk Itir ( altfoiiua IMdiln St liools i I*I7M' I ♦^'i 

s« fitinl AtltMtdantr lin|Ht>vt'nM'nt , A hiurpnot toi A( tion 'IIPHli <J 7'i 
SMt<M)t«M)l nil ( oni|N*trn( ifH in I nMl'^fi MathtMn.itu s \ t h^d ol i orr nit^ 

^n'sfmifn 1 15P«Zt - 

stndfnt At hifvt'nu'nl in ( aliftinna S( hcmis - 

l«Mt hro>< AfMHit M'xuallv I ranHiiuMi'tl DiHtMHivs i PPMO' ^ Mi'i 

ltn\artl Mu»' Human S( IhmiIh i ^ $ 1 7.S 

\iso.il .iiid IN'iitiniunx Aiin Kraint'wiuii for (alitornia Puhlit s« hnoN riH.' ^ \ 1^ 

\ 

( )i (li'i s, should \h' din»< lo 

Caiifiiiiiia Slale DoparliiK'nl of KdiJ( alion 

PO Box 271 . 

Sa( raiiKMilo, CA fK'SSOa 0271 ( 

HcMiittaiicr or piiix'has(» ordor iiui.sl accoriipaiiv ord<'r I'un hasr (nxi<'r>» witlioiit MiockN an» 
4i( r<»pl<'d only fn)iii gov(M'niii<Mil ii^eiu irs in (!alifoniia Sairs lax sliouhi \h* a(ici«'(i lo all ortlors 

tniin California pun hascrs • 

A ( oMiploIr lisi of puhliralioiiN availahlf fn)rn llio Drparlniriil may \h* ohiaiiu'd hy whliiif^ lo llic 
addn\ss lisird above 
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